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ON THE BEST METHOD OF PRESENT- health. Ifsuch a knowledge of the causes, 


ING THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CHINESE. 


BY REV. F. 8S. TURNER. 


Ill. 
On the Three Stages of Truth. 


To the untaught observer the surface of 
the globe presents a spectacle of inexplica- 
ble confusion. Rock and sand, chalk and 
clay, fire-wrought masses and water-laid de- 
josits, are heaped 7 and thrown down, 
corned off and jumbled together—a field 
here, a fragment there—in utter defiance of 
systematic arrangement. Order and law are 
sought for in vain. The various materials 
of our earth appear to have been shaken up 
together and tossed out at random, until the 
whole was allowed to rest in its condition of 
of hopeless chaos; and then a bright man- 
tle of vegetation was spread over all, to hide 
the innumerable faults and breaks and jarring 
contrasts from the eye. So it seems; but we 
know that the disorder exists only in the 
imorance of the observer. Geology has 
arisen ; and now every stratum falls into its 
fixed place, every fault and contortion has 
its explanation, and hardly a patch of —_ 
ean lie on a hill side or by a river's brink, 
without some aécount of its origin and the 
occasion of its present locality being de- 
manded and furnished. 

Will the endless diversities and labyrinth- 
ine confusion of human thought on relig- 
ious topics ever be mapped out, classified, 
and explained in a similar way? In these 
days of increasing confidence in the testimo- 
ny which Science bears to the universal 
reign of Law, it seems not quite extravagant 
toexpect such an achievement. A convic- 
tion is gradually gaining ground that’ moral 
phenomena are amenable to law as well as 
physical. Who shall say that every religion 
and every heresy will not one day be group- 
ed in its exact natural connection with all 
others, and some adequate cause for each be 
assigned? In uttering this conjecture, I do 


hot overlook the perversity of the human_ 


will and the depraved tendencies of human 
nature. Disease has its laws as well as 


conditions and consequences of the various 
forms of religion and superstition could be 
attained, it would assuredly be a powerful 
auxiliary to the propagation of the truth. 

Even if error be lawless, truth at least is 
orderly and natural. Paul’s doctrine inti- 
mates the existence of three great stages or 
platforms of truth, which may be likened to 
divisions of the temple. In the outermost 
court they take their stand on bare ethics; 
the secondary is trodden by worshippers of 
the true God ; innermost of all is the Holy of 
Holies, the perfect truth and life of Christ, 
in which his people are led into closest union 
with the ternal Father. These divisions 
are also platforms successively ascending; 
and he who has attained to the higher has 
not abandoned the lower, but carries all its 
privileges and advantages on to his loftier 
abode. Logically distinguishable, they are 
not always distinct in manifestation; nor can 
it be said that every individual passes con- 
sciously in regular order from the one to the 
other. They cannot possibly be antagonistic 
to each other, though sometimes those who 
dwell below refuse to look up, and will not 
believe in aught more exalted than their own 
station ; and tliose above despise those below, 
even disliking the very ground they occupy, 
true and divine though it be. But truth is 
always at one with itself. | 

There are then these three stages of truth. 
First and fundamental is the moral stage, 
which plants its feet firmly on the level 
ground of our common human nature. The 


‘truths it teaches, though elementary, are the 


the indispensable basis of all spiritual life. 
Their evidence and authority are derived 
from conscience, or man’s moral constitution, 
which none but the utterly abandoned or 
wildly unreasonable dream of disputing. 
Conscience is liable to be led astray by im- 
perfect information, to be deteriorated by 
the influences of superstition, to be over-, 
borne by the accumulation of prejudice and 
evil habit. Nevertheless it is in the main a 
sure and safe guide. It may require in some 
cases awakening and educating, but receiv- 
ing these readily responds to the voice of 
reason and of truth. It would be perhaps 
dificult to point out any set of men who 
have been able to abide permanently in the 
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region of ethics, as the fixed nad sufficient 
dwelling place of their souls. But many have 
-sojourned here fora time. The Confucian 
system is probably the sole instance in which 
-asimple. morality has endured for ages as 
the real strength and vitality of a nation’s 
faith. 
_. Next to this is the theistic stage. <A sur- 
-vey of the world exhibits abundant proof 
‘that itis the nature of the human mind to 
search for and adore the Author of the 
universe. Polytheism and idolatry are the 
distortions and diseases of this tendency. 
| For my own part, [ do not incline to the 
opinion that monotheistic doctrine originated 
in the unaided effort of human reason. Rath- 
_er do I hold that the idea was at first divine- 
ly communicated, and though buried again 
' and again under heaps of superstitious folly, 
_ yet never entirely destroyed ; so that any ap- 
parent discovery in an unexpected quarter is 
to be regarded as a resurrection, not as a 
_ereation. However that may be, whether 
discoverable by man’s unassisted faculties or 
not, the doctrines of a pure theism do asa 
matter of fact commend themselves most 
convincingly to man’s intellect and heart; 
and find support in the host of arguments 
stored up in natural theology. As with 
ethics, so with theism, we cannot readily 
‘point out acase in which it has subsisted 
_ permanently in a concrete form among any 
_nation of men. Generally those who cleave 
to theism are individuals or little knots of 
_thinkers who have _ broken off from, or come 
short of, Christianity. In our own day, the 
- Brahmo-Somaj is an instance of this which 
must be watched with much interest by 
every missionary. Here we see the educated 


_ Brahmin, casting aside the trammels of his 


ancient superstition, groping vainly amid the 
musty relics of the Vedas for a pure doctrine 
_of God; and failing to find it there, con- 
structing it for himself, to the best of his 
ability, by an eclectic method. That some 
analogous phenomenon will be one result of 
Christian missions in China is, I think, not at 
-all improbable. It may appear strange and 

disappointing that intelligent and earnest 

minds should make so near an approach to 
Christianity, and yet fail to embrace it. But 

I do not think the matter is inexplicable. 
_Theism is simpler and easier than Christiani- 
ty. It demands less of man’s faith, as it be- 
stows less. True, as far asit goes it so far satis- 
fies for a time the mind which is too sceptical 
to take the loftier flight that Christianity 
“invites to. It satisfies the mind but partially ; 
and whether any race of men can permanent- 
ly abide in it is, I think, doubtful. Judaism 


- and Mahommedanism may be cited as cases 


in point. The Jews, however, subsist b 
cvirtue of a faith ina future Messiah; and 


lesser. Lf our brother is walking in the star- 


the Mahommedans, besides holding an im. 

erfect doctrine, have wielded the convert. 
ing sword too vigorously for the inheren. 
stability of their dogma to be received with. 
out demur. 

Christianity is distinguished from morality 
and theism, not by contradicting, but by ex. 
celling them. If ethics be the solid groun 
beneath our feet, theism may be likened t 


those great Alpine ranges which bathe thei — 


— white summits in the clear blue o 


eaven; but Christianity is like that heave 
itself, over-arching and embracing all, stretch 
ing out on the one hand to the unknown im 
mensities of the Infinite, on the other touchin; 
alike the mountain top and the level plain 
In ethics, man walks by sight, not by faith 
Even in theism though an element of fait! 
is involved,- it is faith in the trustworthi 
ness of man’s own intellect and _ instincts 
rather than in a supernatural revelation. [i 
its loftiest speculations, man still keeps hi 
feet firm on the heights of human reason 
though his eyes may explore the bound 
less heavens. But in Christianity we spriny 
up on wings of faith, and fly to our Father’ 
bosom, to rest for ever in the immediate em 
brace of Eternal Love. We rise to God, be 
cause He first came down to us. Our faitl 
spurns the earth, because His love first lef 
the skies. We are freed from the chains o 
flesh and sense, because Ie assumed then 
for us. We are victors over the law and ove: 
death, because He became subject to botl 
for us. Morality is man’s consciousness 0: 
his own nature developed and systematised 
Theism is man’s aspiration after God an. 


|swered by his own meditations upon the uni- 


verse. Christianity is God revealing Him- 
self to man by becoming man, and humbling 
himself to death, even tlie death of the cross 
What wonder if many should say, “This is 
a hard saying—who can hear it?” » 

Our question then, What is the best meth- 
od of presenting the gospel to the Chinese 
mind? has already, I think, found a partial 
answer. The best method is to present 
Christianity as the highest truth, not antago- 
nistic to, but presupposing and including in 
itself the lesser truths of ethics and theism. 
Let us not be led astray by a misapplication 
of the proverb that “a half-truth is more 
dangerous than a lie.” We are not speaking 
of half-truths, but of truths whole and abso- 
lute, each sound and sure in its own sphere. 
The truths of astronomy are not half-truths 
because they do not include those of zoology. 
Kuelid’s first book is not a misleading one, 
because it is silent as to conic sections. 
There is one glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, another of the stars; but the greater 
clory does not falsify, it only absorbs, the 
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light, we shall hardly persuade him of the 
existence of noon-day, by vehemently deny- 
ing that he sees at all. Let us not denounce 
Confucius as a foe, but welcome him as an 
ally, and use him as a schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ. If there are traces of genuine 
theism in the ancient Chinese records, let us 
not spurn them away, but appeal to them as 
witnesses for the most high God. We shall 


~ never become master of the fortress of the 


Chinese mind by simple assault. We must 
find some friend within to open a portal, or 
we may batter away for weary years in vain. 
The answer may be carried farther. The 
best method is to awaken to new life what- 
ever sense of truth lies dormant in the Chi- 
nese mind. As John the Baptist heralded 
Christ’s apprvach by preaching very plain 
and simple truths of morality to soldiers and 
tax-collectors and the people generally; as 
our Divine Master himself occupied a large 
portion of his ministry in ethical and theistic 
teaching ; so we must grudge no labour nor 
patience in the effort to rekindle the flame 
of conscience and revive the natural yearn- 
ings after the Father of spirits in the minds 
of our hearers. We may in our circum- 
stances need to spend much more of our 
strength in this preparatory toil than did the 
Apostles among the proselytes to Judaism. 
But if we toil all night and take nothing, the 
Lord will appear on the shore at dawn. 


I cannot quit this branch of my subject, 


without a word upon the importance of 
studying Chinese literature, and investigating 
Chinese forms of religious thought. 
ideal missionary should have thoroughly 
mastered the whole range of Chinese litera- 
ture, and be able to write a complete history 
of the workings of the Chinese mind in mor- 
als and theology. He should be able to quote 
on his side every right sentiment and noble 
conception of their poets and philosophers. 
Chinese history should be in his hands a run- 
ning comment on the insufficiency of human 
wisdom, a perpetual illustration of the reali- 
ty of man’s fallen state. Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taonism—each should contribute 
conclusive proof of man’s sense of his need of 
salvation, of the yearnings of his spirit for 
true divine life; while they should equally 
demonstrate their own inadequacy to supply 
that need, and satisfy those yearnings. ‘This 
is the ideal ; which of course no one can do 
more than approximate. It will require the 
united labours of us all throughout long 
years, to work it out worthily. But some 
moderate acquaintance with these topics— 
enough to show that we do not try to apply 
aremedy without having studied the disease 
—may more speedily be gained by every in- 
telligent and industrious man. I have heard 


it said that there are missionaries who alto- 


The 


gether decry the study of the Chinese writ- 
ten character as quite unnecessary. So there 


was once an old woman who thought it al- 


most wrong for ministers to learn Greek, 
asking with indignant emphasis, “Do you 
suppose the Apostle Paul knew Greek ?” 
But one must not believe every story that 
goes about. The old lady perhaps never ex- 
isted except in imagination; and I cannot 
but hope that the report of missionaries who 
preach in a language, without caring to learn 


to read it, is also a myth. | 
HoneKonc, May, 1869. 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO POLYGAMY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL DODD. — 


A paper which appeared on the above 
subject, in your number for January, by our 
good brother Nelson, of Shanghai, will doubt- 
less be read with interest, and will perhaps 
call forth some discussion. Being among 
those whom he mentions as opposed to the 
views advocated in that excellent, though to 
my mind too strongly expressed paper, I en- 
deavor to send you, as far as I am able, a 
plain statement of the extent to which we 
differ. It is admitted, then, on all hands, 
that polygamy is a lower and less desirable 
state of society than monogamy; and that it 
is attended with many known evils. If the 
question were, Shall a professed Christian 
take a second wife while his first wife is still 
living? the answer would be, No, assuredly 
not. Now having made these and similar 
admissions, we yet venture to call in question 
some of the positions taken by Mr. Nelson. 

Ist. We hold in reference to the three 
general remarks which he brings forward 
near the beginning of his paper, that the first 
applies quite as favorably to those who differ 
from Mr. Nelson as to those who agree with 
him ; the second is undeniable; butywhile the 
ideal of perfection set forth in the third is 
very desirable, yet it is in practice unattain- 
able. ‘To say that even the wisest and best 
legislators, human or divine, may not tolerate 
imperfections in a lower state of society that 
should not be tolerated in a higher, or more 
advanced people, is simply to deny the les- 
sons of all history and experience. Take the 
very subject at present under discussion. We 
surely cannot have read the Old Testament 
without feeling that the supreme Legislator 
did tolerate irregularities in respect to di- 
vorce, polygamy, &c., then, that he does not 
tolerate now. It may be desirable that all 
Christians should be in that state of advance- 


ment represented by the “full corn in the 
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ear; but. in reality there are many whose 


advancement may be represented only b 
“‘the blade,” or oe by the seed still 
t may be very desirable 

that all members of the Christian church be 
‘perfect men in Christ ;” but it is found in 
ractice that there are those who are only 
Laon, who “have need of milk and not of 


strong meat.” We believe that these pro- 


gressive figures apply to society at large, as 


~ well as to the individual, in the changes pro- 
. duced by divine truth. We would not say 


that there was no Christianity among our 
Scottish forefathers, who at sight of the char- 
red and blood stained cross, in dread of the 
curse pronounced by some Brian, the her- 
mit, repaired armed for the fight to the place 
of gathering for the clans; but neither would 


- we give much for the patriotism or piety of 


their present progeny whose footsteps to 


- ‘avenge their insulted flag would be much ac- 


celerated by such a symbol of ignorance 
and superstition. | 


2nd. While therefore granting unhesitat- 


. ingly Mr. Nelson’s assertion that polygamy 


involves adultery, as far as he or we are con- 
cerned, we differ with him in toto when 
he applies the same rule to the Chinese. 
** Where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression.” Now what law did the Chinaman 
violate when he took his second wife? Sure- 
ly not the law in the New Testament, of 
which he was in utter ignorance. As little 


- could it have been that of the Old Testa- 


ment, of which he was in equal ignorance. 


— Jt will be said that as there are just about as 


many girls as boys born into our world, 


therefore the inference is plain that only one 


- woman was intended for one man. 


This 


_ may be, all very good for people who know 
it; but how many Chinamen know anything 


- at all about the relative numbers of male and 


female children born in the empire? As- 


_ suredly their sages have not instructed them 


on the subject; and the examples afforded 


_ by their best emperors have: not been in 
- favor of monogamy. It is said, again, that 


the law to take only one wife is written on 
the heart; but this is questioned by many, 


who say that the law regulating marriage is 


urely prescriptive. At all events, it speaks 


in very feeble accents in the hearts of the 


Chinese. 


We utterly deny the imputation 
made here, that we seek to lower the require- 
ments of God’s Word to the demands of 


heathenism. Let us examine then for a little 


this statement of its being written on the 


heart, as the avoidance of murder is. 


If it is, 


it should surely have spoken in unmistakable 
terms to the Jews of old, who not only had 


the testimony of their conscience on the 


_ subject, but had the fact recorded in their 
~ sacred books, that God made at first “a 


male and a female.” Yet we find that the 
fathers of the nation practised polygamy, and 
were not reproved for so dving, but lived in 
fellowship with our Creator. Now let it be 
be borne in mind that we hold polygamy to 
be a lower and less desirable type of civiliza- 
tion ; yet we find that our Heavenly Father, 
who knows how to adapt his instructions to 


the capacities of his learners, did sanction» 
and regulate the practice of polygamy among . 


his ancient people. See Deut. 21:15. And 
so we find, again, that when Nathan the proph- 
et would reprove king David for his adult- 
ery with Bathsheba, God speaking by the 
prophet says, “I gave thee thy master's wives 
into thy bosom.” Now if Mr. N.’s position 
that “ polygamy involves adultery” be ten- 
able, David was living in adultery all the 
time, not only before his sin with Bathsheba, 
but before receiving the wives of his pre- 
decessor; and yet the Lord conferred that 
favor of a plurality of wives upon him that 
only caused him to increase his adultery. 
The position is to my mind simply ridiculous. 
We know that we are met here by the quo- 
tation from Acts 17: 30: ‘This ignorance 
God winked at, but now commandeth all 
men...... to repent.” This we readily admit; 
but if God suffered or endured this state of 
things without declaring his disapprobation 
to his ancient people, who had the law be it 
remembered, and who knew that at the be- 
ginning God made “a male and a female,” 
are we to suppose that he does not look with 
equal leniency on it here, where there has 
been no prescriptive legislation opposed to 
the practice ? 

3rd. We think that Mr. N. takes unten- 
ably high ground in the paragraph contain- 
ing his moral argument against polygamy. 
Granted even that it be the fruitful parent 
of evil, and that among its legion brood are 
found “jealousies,” “envies,” &c., &c.; but 
may the same things not be predicated of 
states that are in themselves perfectly harm- 
less—* poverty,” “ riches,” “celibacy,” “ bar- 
renness,” “seeking a wife or husband,” or a 
thousand other such things ? ; 

4th. We cannot accept in this connection 
the meaning that Mr. N. attaches to the 
Greek word idion. He says the force of it 
is “private,” ‘exclusively her.own,” ‘in 
which no other has a share,” ‘ not common 
to another and her.” Now he has only to 
take up his Greek Concordance, and under 
the word idion he will find “his own city,” 
“their own tongue,” “his own language, 
&ec., &e. Does this mean that in those cities 


or countries or languages no others had a 
portion except those who were mentioned in 
the sentences ? 

5th. Neither can we accept of the par- 
allelism that Mr. N. seeks to establish be- 
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tween polygamy and sutteeism. Before he 
institutes the comparison, let him show that 


_ the latter was ever openly practised among 


a people like the Jews, who not only received 
the law, but for centuries its exposition, from 
divinely appointed — legislators, © prophets, 
priests and kings; who although coming in 
daily contact with polygamy, yet scarcely 
ever once uttered a word in its condemna- 
tion. The command “ Do no murder” is very 

lain; is the command “Divorce all your wives 
except one” equally plain? We do not re- 
gard marriage as a sacrament; but we regard 
our present duty in reference to polygamy 
something like our duty in reference to cir- 
eumcision. Both were practised by Old 
Testament saints—the one by divine appoint- 
ment, the other by divine sanction; both are 
abolished in the New. “If ye be circum- 
eised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” Gal. 
5:2. Yet, “Is any man called being circum- 
cised? let him not become uncircumcised.” 
1 Cor. 7: 18. Now let Mr. N.- show that less 


wisdom and charity and consideration for the 


good of the whole have been manifested in 
abolishing polygamy; or that polygamy was 
to be abolished in a manner different from 
that in which circumcision was to be abolish- 

6th. The manner in which Mr. Nelson gets 
round the text found in 1 ‘Tim. 3: 2, “A 
bishop must be......the husband of one wife,” 
is not by any means universally accepted as 
| He asks 
here, If the church members might have two 
wives, might they also be “given to wine,” 
“strikers,” * brawlers,” * covetous,” &c. &c. ? 
We answer, Yes, assuredly-—to a degree at 
least that should not be tolerated in a man 
who was set up for an example and a teach- 
er.. We really have no desire to prolong this 
discussion; but we might ask Mr. Nelson, if 
a novice, a recent convert, might not be a 
member of the church; or if a hitherto heath- 
en man should give credible evidence of a 
change of heart, should we refuse him a 
place at the communion table, or at the bap- 
tismal font, because his wife and children 
were not in proper subjection? Assuredly 
not. We would all perhaps hesitate in mak- 
ing such aman a teacher of Curistianity ; 
but who would hesitate to baptize hin on 
account of his unruly children? It does 
seem therefore to some to be far more in 
accordance with the strict imterpretation of 
the words of Scripture, to suppose that the 
apostle had in his eye there a church or 
churches gathered from among the heathen, 
in many of whose members, as is the case 
still, even outside of China, there was re- 
maining much of the poison of the old ser- 


the apostle wants to mark with disapproba- 
tion every imperfection, and in. reiiflirming 
the original, but long abused, law of mar- 
riage, he tells Timothy that in selecting 
church officers he must pass by all polyg- 
amists. Dr. Macknight says here, “ Polyg- 
amy had been permitted to the Jews by 
Moses, Deut. 21: 15, on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts; and it was generally 
practised by the Eastern nations as a matter 
of indifference. It was therefore to be cor- 
rected mildly and gradually, by example 
rather than by express precept. And seeing 
reformation must begin somewhere, it was 
certainly fit to begin with the ministers of 
religion, that through the influence of their 
example the evil might be remedied without 
occasioning those domestic troubles and 
causeless divorces which must necessarily 
have ensued if, by an express injunction of 


the apostles, husbands immediately on their 


becoming Christians had been obliged to put 
away all their wives exceptone. According- 
ly, the example of the clergy, and of such of 
the brethren as were not married at their 
conversion, or who were married only to one 
woman, supported by the precepts of the 
gospel which enjoined temperance in the use 


| of sensual pleasure, had in the fourth cen- 


tury effectually rooted out polygamy from 
the church.” 

If therefore some do not accept of the 
high ground taken on this subject by Mr. 
N., [ hope it will not be regarded as a sign 
of unwillingness to obey the precepts of the 
New Testament, but rather of unwillingness 
to legislate where our Lord and his apostles 
have refused to legislate. There is no de- 
bate between Mr. Nelson and others on the 
undesirableness of polygamy, or the unlaw- 
fulness of a Christian’s taking a second wife. 
The whole discussion hinges on the one and 
only point of “ putting away.” It is on this 
point that we come into close quarters, and 
that the death blow must be dealt to one 
of the combatants. Remembering then that 
all the passages brought forward by Mr. 
Nelson in his article refer to taking a wife, 
and are given to those who have already sub- 
mitted to the law of Christ; remembering 
too that God did sanction and regulate polyg- 
amy among his ancient people ; remember- 
ing that the New Testament church was es- 
tablished among those people and others like 
them in this respect; let Mr. N., or any 
other, bring forward one text to show that 
the applicant for baptism in the apostolic 
cheval was required to put away all his 
wives except one, and the debate ceases be- 
tween him and us from that moment. We 


‘admit that Christianity destroys polygamy ; 


pent the devil, which ‘manifested itself in, yet, as we are talkin 


of marriage, we say, 


different ways in different individuals. Now! Bring forward the Scripture passages, not 
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regulating marriage, but divorce, 
among converts 


[July, 


om the heathen. After 


you have done that, and showed that it is 
enjoined, let us—but until you do it, do you 


js something like this. 


 —** forever be silent!” 


that we encounter here 
The desire on the 


_ The state of thin 


| part of the heathen Chinese to have children 


i who will bury them, and care for their graves 


after their decease, is very great. If a man’s 


first wife proves barren, he will, if he is able, 


get a second; and this relation among the 


_ Chinese is not reckoned disgraceful or sinful, 
_ any more than like relations were held dis- 


_ graceful among good and holy men of old, 
| fike Abraham, Jacob and others. The chil- 


_ dren by these marriages are just as legitimate 
- as Judah, Dan or Joseph were; would be 


. just as eligible for any office in the empire 


as though they had been born of the first 
wife. Now, the head of such a family ap- 


4 plies for baptism; he gives evidence that 
- would justify the missionary in baptizing 


him, were it not for that second wife and her 


children. She has felt heretofore that thouch 


she occupied a secondary place in his family, 


yet her character and reputation were unim- 
= and her children were legitimate; 


ut since her husband has heard the gospel 


_ of “peace and love,” what under all the cir- 


-e@umstances is to be done? Would Mr. N. 


say, Turn her off as a harlot, and her children 


as bastards, but provide for them? We say, 
_ Give us your divine authority for so doing ; 


"we are acquainted with all those texts that 


of them, when already 
we will bring in your first 
and let matters continue as they are—feeling 
that polygamy is an evil, yet one which for- 


you have quoted; they bear upon your, or 
_ this man’s, taking a wife again. But that is 
not the difficulty here; the wives have been 
already taken; the relations have been en- 
_ tered into before the parties could possibly 
know anything at all about the meaning of 


the Greek word idion. We accept all that 
you say about “cutting off the right hand” 


_and “ plucking out the right eye,” but sustain 
your position here by the 
Show, either from the Old Testament or 
‘from the New, that he is to “put her away.” 


oly Scripture. 


Such cases here are often not unlike that in 


| Deut. 22: 28, 29, where it is said., ‘“‘ Because 
he hath humbled her, he may not put her 
away all his days.” Until then you can sus- 


tain your position from Scripture—not by 


telling us how Christians are to take wives, 


are to get clear 
en in good faith— 
eneral remark, 


but by telling us how the 


tunately cannot be continued in the church 
very far beyond the first generation from 
heathenism ; and, in our opinion, far the best 
way of settling it is in the manner advocated 


by Calvin, Doddridge, Macknight, Whate- | 


ley, and others of like views. Mr. Nelson 
argues the question chiefly with the weapons 
that he draws from the armary of God's 
word. This is right. What we regard as the 
one fault of the entire paper is that his di- 
rectly scriptural arguments bear on the sub- 
ject of a Christian man’s taking a wife; and 
not on the subject of a converted polygamist’s 
disposing of his overplus of wives. We 
only notice then the injustice that is done to 
the “ weaker vessel ” in this separation—7. e., 
the blow does not fall with anything like 
equal severity on both parties, though the 
man is generally the chief offender. 

In a very sensible and just notice that is 
taken of Mr. N.’s article in a Shanghai news- 
paper, the suggestion is made that if the 
question is carried by the missionaries against 
Mr. N., it will be hard for them to reprove 
their countrymen for living with Chinese 
girls. The two questions are entirely dis- 
tinct. Ifthe foreigner is married, but his 
wife at home, he is living in the violation of 
a solemn vow that he entered into before 
God and men; the Chinaman violates no 
such vow by taking his second wife. But 
even supposing the foreigner is not married, 
his contract is clandestine, disgraceful, and 
temporary, to be followed by a brood of bas- 
tards; the Chinaman’s contract is open, 
above-board, not regarded as dishonorable, 
and meant to be perpetual, and to be follow- 
ed by a family of legitimate children. While 
the ecience remains here, he may accord- 
ing to his ability care for his woman and 
children ; but when, after having made his 
purse, he returns home, there must be a 
struggle often in his breast between the 


shame of taking with him a China girl whom 
alf caste: 
bastard children to whom he may be attach- 


he hired, and who has borne him 


ed, and the sin of abandoning them here 
without parents, friends, or nationality. The 


Chinaman need look forward to no such 


struggle; his children will be trained by him, 
and will inherit his name and property. The 


two questions are “wide as the poles asun- 


der.” 

The lists in favor of, and opposed to, the 
views advocated by Mr. Nelson might of 
course be increased indefinitely. We make 
no remarks on them at all, further than to 
say that we have just been reading Pascal’s 
letters, and desire to throw out of the lists 
entirely the testimony of the Romish 
missionaries. ‘They may abide by the rules 
they lay down; and they may find it some- 
times for the “good of the church” to de- 
part from them. We understand that the 


American Board of Commissioners for For-. 


eign Missions allows a man to keep any one 
of his wives whom he may prefer. I have 


only heard this, and am not in a position to 


y 

a 

d 
| d 
| 0 
| it 
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verify or disprove it at present. You may 
be able however, Mr. Editor, to find out 
from some of the excellent brethren of that 
honored society ; so that if I have been mis- 
informed, they may not even for a month lie 
under the misrepresentation. If I mistake 
not, the missionaries of the “ Board of For- 
eign Missions of the American Presbyterian 
Church” have referred this question home 
more than once, but have had it referred 
back to be decided by themselves. . 


Hanacuow, March, 1869. 


PREPARATORY WORK IN MISSIONS, 


BY REV. W. ASHMORE. 


It has become common of late, among a cer- 
tain class of persons, to pronounce missions 
a failure. Some residents of China, who are 
sincere well wishers of mission work, are per- 
plexed by this asseveration, and ask if it can 
be true. To such we beg to address ourselves. 


It was said of John the Baptist that he 
should go before his Master, “to make ready 
apeople prepared for the Lord.” The pre- 
paratory work of missions comprises several 
distinct branches. F'irst, There has been a pre- 
paratory work among missionaries as a body, 
whereby they have been provided with imple- 
ments for their work, and ‘taught the most 
effective mode of using them. Second, There 
has been a work of providence in controling 
the concrete expericnce of heathenism in a 
way to demonstrate its insufficiency and folly. 
Third, There is a work of leavening the heath- 
en mind with certain preliminaries of Chris- 
tianity, preparatory to the erection of the 


. superstructure itself. 


The truths involved in each strand of this 


threefold cord claim consideration before tha 


work should be harshly judged a failure; but it 
is only to the last one that attention is now 
directed. | 

And we must begin by claiming for a new 
system of religion truth that allowance of time 
and agency, in order to its success, that men 
freely accord to a new system of truth about 
any other subject—say for example politics, 
or religion. A revolution in public sentiment 
is not the work of a day usually. The accepted 
phases of opinion on the leading civil, social, 
financial, governmental and religious problems 
of the age have not been the mushroom growth 
ofa night. Transformation is effected step 
by step, and stage by stage. Current maxims 
representing the motive forces of the passing 
era are not the elaborations of one mind, but 
of many. They set forth, not the rectified ex- 
perience of one generation, but of several, 
accordingly men do not lose patience, and 
declare a new principle a failure, because it 
does not mature its fruit within the life time 
of one man or one relay of advocates. Even 
its enemies judge it more wisely than that, 


i 


| 


Illustrations are abundant. For example, 
nothing can be more ‘pronounced than the 
present English sentiment against the slave 
trade. Once it was not so. There was a time 
when a mighty preponderance of partiality 
was in its favor. Long before the days of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, voices had been lifted 
against it. Men who were young when they 
began to proclaim its iniquity grew old and 
died without seeing a change in public opin- 
ion. Even when such dauntless minds as 
that of Wilberforce were enlisted in the cru- 
sade, it made progress only through constant 
speaking, writing and organising, and amid 
the smoke of many a stubborn battle. In 
1787 it was deemed a wise but a bold move to 
introduce the subject on the floor of Parlia- 
ment. But even then its friends dared not 
hazard a vote. The commingled coldness and 
contempt with which they were viewed by the 
Pitt ministry and the country at large is mat- 
ter of history. It was not till 1791 that they 
ventured to call for a division of the house, 
and when they did so they were defeated by a 
majority of seventy-five. But they did not 
despair; they returned to the conflict again 
and again, until in 1807 the question was car- 
ried, and the sentiment which had been strug- 
gling for generations to make itself felt be- 
came the expressed conviction of a great 
people and the law ofa great nation. 


Again. A new state policy concerning the 
union of church and state has just attained 
the seals of office in connection with the pres- 
ent Parliament. Yet this is not a new pro- 
posal. It was enunciated before some of its 
present active supporters were born, and had 
a powerful body of advocates long before mis- 
sionaries had any access to China beyond the 
precincts of the old thirteen hongs. Its friends 
didnot have to learn a new language in order 
to diffuse their sentiments; nor did they have 
to appeal to a constituency whose modes of 
thought were new to them; nor yet was the 
change proposed a revolutionary one, affecting 
the very texture of religion itself, but simply 
organic as relates to the mode of administra- 
tion. And yet, with all those advantages, 
this doctrine of generations dead and buried 
has had a slow and laborious ascent to its 
present ascendancy. So then the efforts of 


years ago have not been failures after all. 


There is anew discovery made by scientific 
men concerning “the indestructibility of 
force.” If this is true of physical forces, it is 
still more so of moral forces. The force ex- 
pended a generation ago in this controversy 
has not been lost. It has been diffused, but 
retained, and has rendered necessary the ex- 
penditure of less force in the hour of final 
conflict. So it is in missionary work. 


But, not to go so far away for an illustra- 
tion, England has for nearly thirty years been 
engaged in “opening China.” The point of 


the wedge was entered by gunboats and 
armies, and the diplomatic muscle of succes- 
sive cabinets kas been wielding the beetle 
-ever since, and it is not driven home yet, It 
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would exhibit a sad lack of appreciation in 
the missionary body, which we are glad to say 
they are not guilty of, if they should point 
to the cordon of barriers which surround trea- 
ty ports, and say that the foreign policy of 
thirty years back has been a failure. 


| Let us then allow religion to make progress 
in conformity with the laws which regulate 
the formation and growth of a new public 
opinion. Christianity is not one truth merely, 
but a system of truths, of profound import 
and broad application. These truths cannot 
‘be all taken into the heathen mind at once. 
It cannot be done by individual minds, much 
less by mind in the mass. A single truth must 
sometimes be preached for months and even. 
years, before it permeates the public appre- 
hension. When it has gained a lodgement, 
the way is proposed for another truth depend- 
ent upon the first one. And in this way must 
the process go on, until there begins to be 
formed in the aggregate of mind something 
like a definite conception of what Christianity 
involves. After this manner do we find the 
Jewish mind leavened gradually with its various 
conceptions of the Messiah—some parts of the 
process extending even through several gencra- 
tions. After this manner too were the minds 
of the Savior’s disciples leavened gradually with 
proper conceptions concerning His _ person 
and His work. And just in this manner are 
we content to make progress in converting 
heathen nations. 


Let us point out a specific instance. It is 
understood that in the bearer of a religious 
message some degree of confidence in his in- 
tegrity must precede a reception of the mes- 
sage itself. When a missionary arises in an 
entirely new field of effort, his design and his 
motives become subjects of severe scrutiny. 
As soon as he has learned to speak he tells 
them, in answer to their questions, that his 
sole object is to do them good, without. hope 
of any reward whatever from them. Do they 
believe this? Nota word of it. Disintercst- 


belief. 


edness of such a nature is unknown to them; 
amd the profession of it they regard as a veil 
of flimsy pretence, to conceal ulterior and 
sinister designs. More commonly they look 
upon him as an emissary sent forward to pre-— 


pare the way for some foreign aggression. | 
Here at once isa complete dead lock. No 
progress can be made so long as that impres-_ 
sion remains. But how is it to be removed? 
Will strong assertion do it?) Not at all. They. 
themselves are vehement liars, and they im- 
pute the same capability to others. There is | 


This was a work devolved upon the 
earlier missionaries to China; younger mis. 
sionaries are not hindered by this difficulty, 
They are allowed at once to enter upon the 
benefit of the public sentiment created by 
those who have gone before them, as a junior 
partner succeeds to “the good will” of the 
long established firm into which he has be. 
come incorporated. 
But when one obstacle is removed, another 
appears. The missionaries may be “true men 
and not spies;” but then their religion may 
have no power to vitalize the Chinese con. 
science that is possessed by their own moral 
precepts, of which they have an abundance, 


This cannot be lived down ina community | 


until at least a small but substantial body of 
converts is gathered. These, in turn, like their 
teachers before them, are subjected to search- 
ing criticism, That these converts sheuld 
profess good is not at all strange, but that 
they should continue to practice good things 
is indeed surprising. As with Moses in the 
desert, the wonder is not that the bush burned, 
but that it was not consumed. Another space 
of years is demanded tor this demonstration; 
and in due time there arises in the community 
another sentiment, which is also prerequisite 
to the ful! force of the truth upon any large 
number of people, and it is that the religion 
of Jesus is a relizion of life and power. 

In this way he might go on, and show how 
one idea after another secures for itself a rec- 
ognition in the general comprehension, It is 
like approaching steadily but surely, by a suc- 
cession of parallels, to the stronghold of a 
fortress. 

In this connection we must amplify a 
thought already suggested. There is in every 
people a strong tendency to think in the 
mass. In other words, they are> inclined to 
think as their neighbors do, and to believe no 
faster than the aggregate of minds around 
them. Inno nation is this peculiarity more 
marked than among the Chinese. Where 
there exists this stubborn cohesiveness, the 
truth may be lodged as surely in the mass; 
but it requires longer time for a visible mani- 
festution. Two vessels containing, the one a 
large, and the other a small quantity of water, 


‘may be placed over the same hot fire. The 


small quantity will soon be in. ebuillition; 
while nothing but a slight vapor rising from 
the other will indicate that it has received any 
heat at all; and yet there is as much heat in 
it as in the small one. Such is the tendency 
of the particles to change their places under 


only one possible way. The missionary must 
live it down. The heathen observe him as he 
goes about among them; they mark his patient 
continuance in well doing, his work in preach- 
ing, in schools, in hospitals, in visiting their 
sick, in helping their distressed; and at length 
a new conception fills the heathen mind, that 
there is such a thing as a pure disinterested 
benevolence, and that it is connected with the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Years, it may be, 


are required for the inculcating of this one 


the effect of heat th:t no one particle can be 
| heated much in advance of its ncighbor; they 
‘must all be brought towards the boiling point 
together. 
This serves to illustrate the twofold work 
carried on in the missionary process. 
| First, There is a distinct work-going on in 
individual minds—that is, in the minds of 
those who, as regards a certain spiritual inde- 
pendence, are in the providence of God dis- 
integrated from the mass of minds around 
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them. In them we see the various parts of 
that complex moral change called conversion 
carried on rapidly from beginning to consum- 
mation. This process may begin with a loss 
of confidence in idolatry; is followed, first by 
a vague belief of the truth, then by a cunvic- 
tion more or less decided of personal guilt, 
then by repentance towards God, and finally 
by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The work 
thus done soon becomes visible; for such per- 
sons make an open profession of faith, and 
are received into the church. It is quite com- 
mon for careless observers to regard them as 
exhibiting the sum total of missionary prog- 
ress. But they who generalize in such an 
inconsiderate manner fail in a just compre- 
hension of the subject, For 


Second, There is a gradual work going on 
in compact masses of mind, by which the 
above mentioned progress of conversion is be- 
ing repeated very slowly, but on a grander 
scale. There is the same loss of confidence in 
idolatry taking possession of a community as 
it takes possession of individuals, and this is 
followed by the same dim conception of the 
truth; but in this case the segments of the 
circle are very much larger, and require cor- 
respondingly more time to be traversed. Mis- 
sionary congregations are proverbially fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. The number that can 
be induced to repeat their visits to the chapel 
sufficiently often to enable them to compre- 
hend an outline of the whole truth is compar- 
atively small. They come and go like the 
particles of water in a cauldron. They hear 
perhaps a truth or two distinctly, and then are 
gone. Another group collects to hear the same 
truth, or some other one, and then likewise 
disappears. So that as regards the general 
body of hearers, the missionary’s work is not 
so much to fill a few minds with many truths 
as to leaven many minds with a few truths. 
One man of a viliage can tell his neighbors 
that at the chapel they teach that there is but 
one God, and chat idols are vanity; and he 
may have been impressed with nothing be- 
yond this. Another man has got hold of an- 
other idea, that there is to be a resurrection 
and eternal judgment. Another, that Jesus 
died on the cross as an atonement for sin. 
Here are some of the essential elements of 
faith. Here are some of the prismatic rays 
which, when supplemented and combined, 
form pure white light. We admit that until 
this concentration takes place no decisive re- 
sults can follow. But if we are to believe in 
“the conservation of force,” we are to believe 
also in “the conservation of light.” It was a 
favorite speculation of Sir James Stephenson, 
that the coal formations were the stored up 
light and heat of some of the earlier periods 
of creation. So now there is much pure light 
being absorbed into the general comprehen- 


tianity. So that all those things are confluent 
towards the formation, in the general mind, 
of a more distinct and correct conception of 
what Christianity is, what it proposes, and 
what it demands. And from this prepared 
soil we shall have reason to look in due time 
for a remunerative harvest. 


Lest this should be deemed a visionary way 
of self encouragement, we must adduce the 
first Christian church organized at Jerusalem. 
“The number of the names together were 
about ‘a hundred and twenty,” we are told in 
the Scriptures. No one will for a moment 
suppose this “‘ hundred and twenty ” comprised 
all the results of the teaching of the Savior 
and of his Apostles for three years. That it 
was not so is evident from what took place 
just after, when thousands who had been 
“made ready” were converted in a day. 
Neither does ‘‘the number of the names” on 
church rolls disclose all the results of mission- 
ary labor now. ; 

Every one is familiar perhaps with the case_ 
of Rammohun-Roy in India. Although he 
never became a Christian, he himself and many 
adherents renounced the polytheism of the 
day and sought refuge in a pure and lofty 
theism. Here his progress stopped. It re- 
quired time for the logical sequences of his 
doctrine to incubate in the publicmind. At 
the present time, a modern believer.in him— 
Keshub Chunder Sen—has taken up the sub- — 
ject, and has pushed it on decidedly further 
in the direction of simple Christianity. A 
similar case is that of the late king of Siam. 
Before his ascension to the throne, he filled 
the office of the high priest of Buddhism, 
which it is well understood is a religio. of 
atheism. Pressed by the arguments of mis- 
sionaries, he too, together with an influential 
/portion of the priesthood, abandoned bis 
.atheism, and admitted the existence of a God, 

hom he then styled “the superintending 
ency of the universe.” It ‘st hat “he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
| and that He is the rewarder of them that dili- 
‘gently seek Him.” Although these persons 
‘have not progressed far enough to see that 
God is “ the rewarder of them that diligently 
‘seek Him,” is it not something that they have 
| been led to accept the first half of the propo- 
sition, and believe that “ Gop 1s?” 

Missionary operations in China proper can 
hardly be said to date back of the opening of 
the treaty ports in 1842. This was only 
twenty-seven years ago. He who would 
guage the results of this brief period must 
take not only the number of professed Chris- 
tians, amounting to thousands; he must also 
take the census of the tens of thousands who 
have accepted particular portions of the truth, 
and who begin to “see men as trees walking;” 
| and then of the hundreds of thousands of those 


sion throughout towns and villages. For we | jnto whose minds there has implanted itself 
do know that people very often exchange with | the first suspicion they ever dared to entertain 
each other, in the way of conversation, the | that idolatry is a cheat and a lie; and finally 
fractions of truth they have learned at differ- he must calculate the vantage weight of the 


ent times and in different ways about Chris-; present more correct and respectiul public 
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‘sects to return to ordinary life,! and 


“may be justly compared with the 
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sentiment concerning Christianity, as compar- 
ed with that entertained twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. Missionary expectations were then 
looked upon with a smile of quiet contempt, 
as something that would be barren of result, 
and be given upin weariness. It is not so 
now. Christianity is recognized by themselves 


as something that must be taken into account | 


when measuring the forces that will sway the | 
future of the empire. The leverage gained by | 
this improvement in public sentiment is of. 
itself worth a generation of patient waiting. 


SWATOW, May, 1869. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


BY T. WATTERS. 


Cuapter I. 
Historical Summary. 


( Continued. ) 


We come next to the illustrious and 
and long lived T‘ang dynasty, which 
reigned over China from A. D. 618 to 
906. Its founder was at first a foe to 
Buddhism and Taoism, and tried to ex- 


hundred thousand religieux of the two 
his vigorous measures against the here- 
tics seem to have given satisfaction to 
the orthodox Chinese. Yet this em- 
peror has been accused of 4 partiality 
towards the followers of Lao-tzti, from 
whom a direct descent was claimed for 
him, probably for no more cogent reas- 
on than the identity of names. A high 
officer, Fu-yi BE, having requested 
that Buddhism be driven out, the em- 


peror called a meeting of the friends: 
and enemies of the religion to discuss, 


the subject. Fu-yi attacked and Siao- 
yii defended Buddhism, and 
according to the historian the former 
gained the victory.? The second em- 
peror, T‘ai-tsung, one of the most illus- 
trious of all the rulers of China, who 


Antonines of Rome,” ®? has been accused 


~ 1 Pauthier, Chine, p. 285. T‘ung-chien, ch. 39. 
2 Tuan-chien, Xc., ch. 316. 
3 Decline and Fall, ch. 51. Gibbon speaks of him 
by mistake as the first sovereign of this dynasty. 
Does not the accurate Mr. Edkins nod when he 


says that Gibbcn speaks of T‘ai-tsung as the 
Augustus of the East? i 


of a leaning to Buddhism, but appa. 
rently on insufficient grounds. He in. 
terested himself very deeply in the 
welfare of his subjects, and regarded 


the observance of the family relations 


as one of the most important elements 
of a people’s happiness. Hence he 
iehiked with displeasure on the life of 
celibacy or virginity which dissevered 
the ties of kindred; and he issued an 
edict accordingly that all monks. and 
nuns should continue to pay reverence 
to their parents. The liberal and en. 
lightened policy which he _ pursued, 
however, and the tenderness he seems 
to have had for the weaknesses of his 
subjects, may have led him to deal 
with Buddhists and Taoists in a man- 
ner different from that which would 
have pleased Confucian zealots. 


It was during the reign of this sov- 
ereign (627 to 650) that the monk 
flourished who is perhaps the most re- 
markable and famous of all the Bud- 
dhists of China. Yuan-(or Hesiian) 
chwang, the Hiuen-tsang of Edkins, 
and the Hiouen-thsang of French writ- 
ers, left his native place in 629 to travel 
westward in search of the books and 
doctrines of the faith of which he had 
become an enthusiastic professor, and 
to preach that faith to others. It is 
impossible to do more here than mere- 
ly mention his name, but abundant in- 
formation about him and his: travels is 
easily accessible. He spent sixteen 
years abroad, of which five were pass 
ed in the great religious establishment 
of Nalanda, in Magadha, where he 
made himself perfect master of the 
Sanscrit language and of the Buddhist 
doctrines. On his return home, he de- 
voted himself to the translation of the 
works he had brought with him, and 
to the propagation of Buddhism gener- 
ally, resisting the tempting offers made 
to him by T‘ai-tsung. Késording to 
one authority he translated or helped 
to translate six hundred and fifty seven 


works under the auspices and command 


of the emperor, and by every means in 
his power he tried to extend the relig- 
ion of which he was a pure minded 
and zealous adherent. The Life of 


4 T‘ung-chien, &c., ch. 39. 
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Yuan-chwang was written by two 
friends; and his Account of Western 
Countries, derived from Indian sources 
—a work which, as its eulogist: says, 
can never decay—was edited by an an- 
thor named Pien-chi $3¢ #4. The Life 
and Travels, 
“Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
_ Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven,” | 

and many ‘moving accidents,” and 
“hair-breadth scapes,” it was the au- 
thor’s hint to speak, constitute a very 
delightful and useful book. Scarcely 
less interesting, and perhaps more _use- 
fal, is Yuan-chwang’s Account of West- 
ern Countries—though in this, no less 
than in the previous work, many things 
are recorded which cannot be believed. 
Apart, however, from his character as 
a traveller and an author, and in spite 
of the gross absurdities (for so we must 
call them) which were imposed on him, 
and which he has written down, the 
man is altogether worthy of admiration. 
His unconquerable will, his dauntless 
pluck, his genius, and above all his un- 
swerving faith, his fervent zeal, and his 
pure and holy life make him worthy of 
of a place beside the saints and martyrs 
of a purer faith, and among the good 
and self-denying of the world. 


Alas, however, there were not many 
im the kingdom like this Master of the 
law. The professors of Buddhism 
seem to have been about ,;this time in 
the habit of practising necromantic arts, 
and imposing on the people by pretend- 
ed drugs for conferring long life. The 
emperor Kao-tsung in 657 sent a num- 
ber of these persons back to their na- 
tive country, India.* In the same year 
this emperor found it necessary to issue 
an edict ordering monks and nuns to 
desist from receiving the adoration of 
their parents. During the period that 
the Empress Wu reigned for her son 
Chung-tsung (684 to 705), Buddhism 
was popular and in power, and it can- 
not be said to have made an honorable 


on o~ 


§ For Yuan-chwang, see Julien’s Histoire dela Vie 
de Hiouen-thsang, &c.; also his Memoires sur les 
Contrées Occidentales, &c.; B. St. Hilaire’s Le 
Bouddha et sa Religion, p. 185, &c.; Edkins, N.C. 
H., Nos. 203, 205; Max Miiller, Chips from a Ger- 

| man Workshop, Vol. 1, p. 235. 

6 T‘ung-chien, &c., ch. 40, 


use of its good fortune, at least accord- 
ing to the Confucian annalist. The 
profligate and abundoned character of * 
the empress, and the vices of her 


favourite, the priest Huai-yi 


brought disgrace on the religion they 
professed.? On two occasions this priest | 
was intrusted with important military 
command; and his intimacy with her 
Majesty elicited from a Confucianist a 
very severe memorial. The empress, 
however, said that Huai-yi was very 
useful in the palace on account of his 
mechanical skill; and she continued to 
protect and favour him. This man ad- 
mitted into the priésthood the greatest 
ruffians he could find, and was in the 
habit of strolling about attended by a 
band of these creatures, on whom he 
depended for bullying and insulting the 
hostile but now humbled Confucianists. 
Office was conferred on another priest 
about this time, but he also was wick- 


ed, and he was deprived of his appoint- 
‘ment and rank a year afterwards, .on a 


charge of embezzlement of public prop- 
erty. This acceptance of secular hon- 
ours and emoluments on the part of the 
clergy did not escape their enemies, 
who animadvert severely on the incon- 
sistency thus displayed. About the 
year 686 a Chinese monk named Yi- 
ch‘ing 3 yer went to India to ob- 
tain sacred books. He also wrote a 
work giving an account of a party of 
fifty-six Buddhist monks which had 
some time previously gone to India for 
a similar purpose. ® 

The ascendancy of Buddhism, how- 
ever, and the abuse which its adherents 
made of it, were followed by a retribu- 
tion. In the reign of Yuan-(or Hsiian) 
tsung (713 to 755), the monasteries 
were purged, and twelve thousand 
monks and nuns were expelled. The 
building of new temples, the casting of 
images, and the copying out of the sa- 
cred books, were all strictly prohibited ; 


and, to add to the disgrace, official per- 


7 T*‘ung-chien, &c., ch. 41. 


8 This work is entitled Aves 


> a Tuan-lin, ch. 227. Julien, Melanges, &c., 
Pp. 
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_sonages were forbidden to suffer any 
intercourse between monks, nuns, or 
Taoists, and the members of their fami- 
lies. 

Under the next emperor, however, 
Buddhism revived, and again obtained 
imperial favour. Such indeed was the 
partiality of most of the sovereigns of 
the T‘ang dynasty for this religion that 


it has passed into a proverb, and T‘ang 
Fo }a¥ 4% means to be devoted to 
Buddha. Su-tsung, in the first year of 
his reign (756), had a religious pageant 


erformed in his palace, at which the 
ladies of the court personated Buddhist 
worthies, and the high officers did them 
obeisance. | 
His (763 to 77 
was perhaps still more infatuated. He 
had high stages erected, on which he 
~caused learned priests to read and ex- 
lain the sacred books, especially the 
itra of the Benevolent King, to crowds 
of people. Shortly after this he admit- 
ted more than a thousand individuals to 
the vows of religion. The Chang-ching 
monastery was also frequently honour- 
ed by the emperor’s visits, and he pre- 
sented it with a bow! for use in the cel- 
ebration of the Ulan hui, or Hungry 
Ghosts’ festival, which takes place ou 
the 15th day of the 7th moon. ! 


In the year 819 the Emperor Hsien- 


- . tsung, assenting to a request made to 


him, despatched a number of officers to 
meet the procession ofa finger-bone of 
Buddba, and escort it into the capital. 
The procession of the bone caused a 
stpat excitement, and all the — 
rom the highest to the lowest crowded 
to see the precious relic. Han Ya, bet- 
ter known by his posthumous title Han 
Wen-kung, at the time Vice-President 
of the Board of Punishments, alone 
dared to stand aloof, and to remain true 
to the “original doctrines.” He de- 
nounced the emperor’s conduct also in 
a very free and indignant memorial, 
which so much enraged the emperor 
that he wanted to have the memorial- 
ist put to death. Two high officers, 
however, interceded on behalf of Han 


9 T*‘ung-chien, ch. 43. 
1 T*ung-chien, &c., ch. 45. 


Yu, and begged for mercy to him a8 a 


loyal servant, though rash of speech, 


and in order to keep open the road of 
words—that is, to preserve liberty of 
address to the throne. The honest of. 
fender was, however, degraded and 
banished to the pestilential district of 
Chao-chou foo (near Swatow), as he 
athetically laments in a short poem. 
e next emperor recalled Han Ya, and 
gave him again a high office. His me- 
morial on the sacred bone had made 
him famous, and the people in his new 
jurisdiction feared to offend one who 
ad dared to propose the burning of 
such a relic. ? 


From this last fact we can see—and 
indeed we learn it from other sources 


also—that Buddhism had now pervad- : 


ed the whole empire, and attained its 
high and palmy state. Monasteries and 
hermitages abounded everywhere, ‘gén- 
erally built on spots remarkable for beau- 
ty of scenery. Poets sang its praises, 
and emulated the religieux in strictness 
as to fasting and other religious exer- 
cises. ‘The monks and nuns were rich- 
ly endowed, and lived in dignified seclu- 
sion, but often in apathetic indolence. 
From the emperor and his court down 
to the lowestiof the people, almost ev- 
ery one was itsadherent. The inferior 
classes were believers in it, says a Con- 
fucianist, through fear of punishments, 
and calamities; and the upper classes 


delighted in it on account of its meta- 
physical speculations about nothingness 
and similar subjects. There were still, 
however, a few genuine followers of the 
Chinese sage; and with them the for- 
eign religion was hated as much as 
ever. It was a disgrace for one of them 
to have any intimacy with its profess- 
ors, and we can read in the works of 
Han Weén-kung how warmly he repudi- 


ated the imputation of entertaining even 


a little respect for Buddhism. He is 
very careful to show that the rumour 
of his doing so arose from his having 
by force of circumstances made the ac 
quaintance of a monk who was more 


2 T‘ung-chien &c., ch. 49. Edkins, N. C..H., No. 207. 
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-_asteries were allowed to remain with 


And sixty thousand five hundred and 
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intelligent than the generality of the 

Evil days came, however, and Buddh- 
ism had again to pass through the 
fiery ordeal of persecution. The em- 

ror Wu, who reigned from 841 to 
846, was under the influence of a Taoist 
who persuaded him to attempt the ex- 
tirpation of the hostile religion. At the 
Eastern and Northern capitals two mon- 


thirty monks in each; while throughout 
the country one religious house was al- 
lowed to each large district, the number 
of inmates being left undetermined. 
All the remaining establishments were 
ordered to be abolished, and their oc- 
cupants to return to civil life. The cens- 
ors were instructed to see that those 
orders were thoroughly carried out, and 
we can easily imagine how conscien- 
tiously the Confucianists would execute 
such a task. The lands and other prop- 
erty attached to the religious houses 
were all secularized; the images, bells, 
and all other metallic articles, were 
melted down and made into coin; and the 
wood and stone were taken to make 
and repair public buildings. Of the 
large monasteries more than four thou- 
sand six hundred, and ofthe small es- 
tablishments more than forty thousand, 
were thus destroyed. The number of 
monks and nuns who were sent out on 
the world amounted to two hundred 


eighty. The extent of landed property 
which accrued to the state by this 
measure seems almost incredible; and 
of male and female slaves found on 
the establishments, a hundred and fifty 
thousand were appropriated.‘ This 
was by far the severest blow which had 
yet been inflicted on Buddhism in 
China; and the magnificent scale on 
which this religious body was purged, 
disendowed, and secularized has proba- 
bly never since been equalled. 

Much of the merit which in the eyes 
of the Confucianist would otherwise 
have attached to this vigorous dealing 
with heresy was taken away by the 
conduct of Wu-tsung in favouring the 


3 See his collected works, Chuan 18—the letter to 
his friend Méng. 


4 T‘ung-chien, &c., ch. §0, 


Taoists. They expressed their disap- 
in their usual courteous style, 
y saying that one thief was put out, 
only to letinanother. Nor did Buddh- 
ism long remain prostrate and in dis- 
grace. The next emperor reversed his 
predecessor’s policy, and allowed many 
of the religious houses to be rebuilt. 
Within a few years the Buddhists were 
againg prospering, and in favour; and 
the Confucianists had to renew their 

protests with little success. 


Under Yi-tsung,. who reigned from 
860 to 873, Buddhism was again flour- 
ishing; and this sovereign is accused of 
having neglected the affairs of govern- 
ment for the exercises of religion. He 
had a stage erected within the palace 
grounds, from which he chanted the 
India prayers and charms, having copi- 
ed them out with his own hand. The 
monasteries were again very numerous 
over the country, and many of them 
were honoured by imperial visits, and 
enriched by imperial donations. Yi- 
tsung also had a bone of Buddha 
brought with great pomp and ceremo- 
ny into the ee He himself went 
out to meet the relic, and received it on 
his knees, and in tears. © 


The first half of the 10th century is 
known in Chinese history as the period 
of the Wu-Tai, or Five Dynasties. It 
was a time of great anarchy and dis- 
tress, and consequently, in the opinion 
of Contucianists, presented a fine oppor- 
tunity for the growth of heresy. The 
island of Poo-to now (915) came into 
the possession of the Buddhists, who 
made it the chief seat of the worship of 
the goddess Kwan-yin, adorning it with 
numerous hermitages and monasteries, 
and introducing many other improve- 
ments. © In the time of the After T'ang 

923 to 935)—the second of the Five 
Dynasties— Buddhism had a faithful and 
powerful adherent in the Empress Liu. 
Of this empress it is recorded that she 
caused one half of the provisions and 
valuables supplied to the palace to be 
carried to her apartments. They were 


RAR 


5 T*ung-chien, &c., chs. 50, 51. 
6 Edkins, N.C. H., No. 218. Davis’ China during 
the War, &c., Vol. 2, p. 59. 
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then sold, and the proceeds devoted to 
religious purposes. 7 | 
In the kingdom of Min, the present 
province of Fuhkeen, Buddhism seems 
to have been not less under the patron- 
age of the great. The wicked and am- 
bitious son of the faithful Wang, who 
was in command of this state in the 
latter part of the 9th century, on the 
death of his father made himself king ; 
but had only a short and shameful 
reign. The members of this family 
were very much devoted to Buddhism ; 
and it is to them the inhabitants of 
Faochow owe the two pagodas which 
adorn the city. The king in one year 
(940) admitted ten thousand persons 
to the vows of religion in Foochow. 
This sovereign also built the White 
Dragon Monastery—a very extensive 
establishment—chiefly by forced sub- 
scription. He must have made the 
faith which he professed odious to his 
subjects by the heavy taxes and severe 
labour which he demanded from them 
‘on its account. We read that many 
took refuge from this oppression in the 
religious houses, though not always 
with success.® 
In the northern parts, however, at 
this period Buddhism did not fare well. 
Kao-tsu, of the After Chin dynasty 
(936 to 953), treated it coldly, and for- 
bade the erection of any new temples 
or monasteries. But the After Chow 
dynasty, which reigned from 951 to 
959, was especially hostile to this relig- 
ion. Shi-tsung, the second emperor, 
shut up all the monasteries which had 
not imperial tablets, and thus got rid 
_ of thirty thousand establishments. He 
also issued an edict, in which it was 
decreed that no one should take the 
vows of religion until the consent of 
24 ty or other responsible relatives 
ad been obtained. From another por- 
tion of this edict we learn that the 
practice of self-torture and mutilation, 
with a view to the acquisition of relig- 
lous merit, had become common 
among the Chinese. The emperor pro- 
hibits the clergy and laity from giving 
up their bodies [to death], from cutting 
off their hands or feet, from burning 


their fingers, suspending lighted lamps 
by hooks inserted into the flesh, and 
from carrying pincers in a similar man. 
ners. Let us not smile at these self 
imposed tortures, unless we can also 
weep to think that similar tortures have 
been practised by the followers of 
Jesus—not only by individuals on their 
own bodies, but also upon those of 
their fellows. The same emperor also 


ordered that a register should be kept 


in each district of the monks and nuns 
residing within its limits—recording all 
deaths and changes occurring during a 
year, and at the end of that period 
presenting a report.? He commanded 
that all the metal found in the dissolv- 
ed monasteries should be melted and 
made into coin, saying that as Buddha 
had not cared for his living body, he 
would not care much about a brass im- 
age of the same.! | 

During the Sung dynasty, which 
lasted from 960 to 1280 nominally, 


and its history is at this period com- 
paratively obscure. Taoism supplanted 
it for a time, and then a sort of Con- 


|fucianism. About the year 1020, the 


emperor Chén-tsung called a meeting 
of the adherents of the two heterodox 
sects, that they might discuss publicly 
their respective doctrines.? More than 
thirteen hundred obeyed the summons, 
and the orthodox party was very in- 
dignant. The Taoists now again appear 
as bitter enemies to the Buddhists, and 
we find them interfering against the in- 
terests of the latter on several occasions, 


Thus 2 Taoist, Lin Ling-so TK 


who was for a time a sort of Richelieu 
to the emperor Hui-tsung (1101 to 
1125), and who wished to see his op- 
ponents annihilated, induced his master 
to order that the names of Buddhist 
places of worship should be changed 
for those of Taoism; that Fo himself, 
and the inferior deities, and the monks, 
should all be called by Taoist names; 
and that vestments and all other out- 
ward distinctions should be made to 


9 Tung-chien, &c., ch. 59. 
1 Yuan-chien, &c., ch. 316. 
2 T*‘ung-chien, Supplement, ch. 3. 


Tung-chien, ch. 55. | 
8 T‘ung-chien, &c., ch, 57. 


3 T‘ung-chien, &c., Supplement, ch. 10. 


Buddhism was not in favour at court; — 


conform to those of his own sect. # 
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This arbitrary proceeding does not 
seem, however, to have inflicted any 
very serious injury on Buddhism, as 
we soon after find it flourishing again; 
and in the next year the original des- 
ignations were allowed to be revived. 


have been so very bad as to make if 
likely that they would after death be 
consigned to ignominious and uncom- 
fortable quarters. Besides, this cer- 
emony Was performed for an individual 
not once only, but several times. Now 


Many of the rites and ceremonies. of! suppose, continues the annotator, that 


this religion seem to have been adopted 
before this time by others than those 
who professed to be its adherents. 
Chief among these was the ceremony 
for the dead, which appears to have 
been observed by Confucianists and all 
others. In Lo-yang in Honan the only 

ersons who refused to comply with 
this almost universal custom were the 
members of the Ch‘éng FE family. 
The two illustrious brothers of this 
family had iufluence enough over two 
or three others to induce them to aban- 
don their heterodoxy, and return to 
the good old paths of the early sages. 
They were, however, in the metaphori- 
cal language of their orthodox eulogist, 
only like the rock in the middle of a 
torrent, which can retard but for an 
instant the impetuous stream.* Ssti-ma 
Wén-kung also is very indignant at this 
practice of adoring Buddha, and _ feed- 
ing monks, every time there is a fu- 
neral.> He tells us that the motives al- 
leged by the people for the ceremony 
were, that the deceased might have his 
guilt taken away and bliss conferred on 
him; that he might be born in the 
Heavenly Hall, and become the recip- 
ient of great pleasure; and that he 
might be delivered from the necessity of 
going to hell, to be cut up, burnt, pound- 
ed, ground, and to suffer all manner 
of woe. These men, sagely argues the 
philosopher, do nut know that on death 
the body becomes liable to decay and 
pass away, and that the spirit flies off 
in whirlwind. Moreover, before 
Buddhism was introduced into China, 
many persons died and came to life 
again. 
these slipped into hell, or saw its Ten 
Kings that are talked about? | The an- 
notator here adds that it is an Insult to 
one’s parents to consider their lives to 


How was it that not one of} 


ason gets his father well out of hell 
onee, why should be suppose his parent 
to be such a fool as to: return thither ? 
Another eelebrated Confucianist, Chu- 
hsi, who lived in the 12th century, had 
also considerable influence in’ weaken- 
ing the hold of Buddhism on the peo- 
ple. In his youth he had, like many 
others of the same school, studied the 
literature of this religion; but in his 
later years he became a vehement op- 
ponent as well of it as of Taoism. For 
‘Shakyamuni himself he seems always 
to have retained a mild sort of respect, 
but the popular Buddhism appeared to 
him hateful and injurious. Yet he was 
not appreciated in his own time, and 
was regarded almost as a heretic himself. 


(To be continued.) 


ERRATUM.—In last No., page 6, line 13 from 
top, for ‘‘ninety” substitute “nine hundred,”’ 


TAUISM IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS. 


There are few subjects of inquiry more 
deeply interesting at the present time than 
the connection of the non-Arian races of 
Asia with each other in religion, philology 
and ancient customs. Little room exists for 
doubt that the aboriginal races of India, the 
Chinese, Japanese, Coreans, Birmese and 
Siamese, with the. Tibetans and Turanian 
nations, are one great family, having once a 
common religious belief and language. Per- 
haps the principal difficulty that occurs to 
the apprehension of this ancient unity of so 
many races is found in the remarkable points 
of resemblance also existing among them to 
the Arian languages and modes of thought. 
Hundreds of old Chinese words agree in 
form with the monosyllabic roots of the 
Indo-European languages; and a multitude 
of facts suggestive of a like conclusion strikes 
the observer when he examines the vocab- 
ularies of the other races now mentioned. 
But this need not alarm us. God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” The finger of 


5 Chu-tau, ply ons. 


| scientific philology is new pointing, with an 
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approach to decision, towards this conclu- fs seg and political ideas. The fifty sylla. 


sion so long since recorded in the pages of 


inspiration. 

_ Modern philology has for its task to ac- 
count first for the resemblances in thought 
and language existing among the eastern 
Asiatic races, and then for those still more 
ancient links of union noticeable between 
the vocabularies and religions of these na- 
tions and those of the Indo-European area. 

_ Of this problem, one example is the rela- 
tion existing between the old religious opin- 
ions of Japan and China. 

_Qur chief authority on the religions of 
Japan is still old Kaempfer, the learned 

German physician, who nearly two centuries 
since visited that country. His valuable his- 
tory of Japan was early translated into 
' English; and twenty-five years since, the 
parts bearing on —"* appeared in the 
Chinese Repository. He was the first to de- 
scribe the Buddhist sects of China; not that 
- he knew China, but he described them as ex- 
isting in Japan, and comparison shews that 
the subdivisions of the Chinese Buddhists are 
identical with those of Japan, and that con- 
sequently they have been transferred to that 
country in all their ramifications, This was 
a matter in which the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries did not interest themselves. They 
wrote next to nothing on Buddhism. It says 
much for the intelligence of Kaempfer, that 
—busied as he was with natural history and 
materia medica—he should during his resi- 
dence in Japan have added tv his collection 
of facts on these subjects so full and accurate 
ap account as he has given of the religion, 
politics and social life of the people of that 
country. 

Buddhism was conveyed to Japan under 
the Wei dynasty. But there had been inter- 
course before. During the Tsin and the 
Han, China became known to the Japanese; 
and they then took from this country the 
knowledge of writing, of books and religion, 
politics and the arts. Tauism began to be 
rife in China about the time when Tsin Shi- 
-kwang sought in the Eastern Sea for the 
islands of the genii. 
ty lasted from B.C. 250 to B. C. 206. Then 
came the Western and Eastern Han, ex- 
tending to A. D. 220; and the Tsin dynasty 


ruled for another century and a half to A. D. | 


387 before the Wei, a Tartar family, came 
to the throne of North China. A new im- 
pulse was at this time given to the missiona- 
zeal of the Buddhists, which resulted in 
e religious conquest of Corea and Japan. 
So long a time as five hundred years of in- 
tercourse had passed before the Buddhists 
undertook this new field. ‘There was abundant 


ib 


as the Kan won 


His short-lived dynas- | o¢ the genii, of fox demons, of a holy hermit 


of Japanese writing based on select 
Chinese characters became well established 
in use. That part of the Japanese language 
(Han yin) 
then for the first time became, by the spread 
of school instruction, an integral part of the 
colloquial medium. It was at this time that 
the Tauism of China powerfully influenced 
the native religion of Japan, changing it 
from its original form to the Shinto system 
now known. 

We have not in China the data for deter- 
mining how much of Tauism was transferred 
to Japan in this period, and how much after- 


wards—first in the era of the Go won 
45 (Wei yin), ending A. D. 557, and then 


of the Do won 


in A. D. 906. But we know that the Shinto 
religion is much more like the Tauism of the 
Han period than that of the Tang, for this 
simple reason—that the adoption by the 
Tauists of an extended mythology, a monas- 
tic life, liturgies and idols from Buddhism 
did not take place till the Tang dynasty. 
The professors of the Shinto creed have 
rather followed the example of the Tauists 
of the Han. They make a sparing use of idols. 
Usually their temples are without them. They 
have no fraternity of spiritual persons, but cer- 
tain married men called Negi, Kanusi or Sian 


nin A; take care of temples and are 


the repositories of doctrine. They abstain from 
intimacy with the common people, affect a 
quiet life, and speak much of purification. 
As to the doctrine of transmigration, they 
know nothing of it. The good ascend to 
heaven after death; but they do not speak 
of hell or Cimmerian darkness for the 
wicked in the world to come. Nor have they 
any devil except that which is supposed to 
animate the fox. 


In all these things they resemble the an- 
cient Tauists, who gradually, a few centuries 
after Lau-tsi, collected the popular traditions 


life, and of the islands of the immortals, and 


developed them into a religious system. 


The Shinto religion takes its name from 


China—jhif} Shen tau, the doctrine of 
the Shen. Its temples are called Miya, a 
native word, but in its origin identical with 
the Chinese [8 Miau, which is called by the 
Japanese Biyo. 


If it be asked what parts of this religion 
are native, the answer must be somewhat hy- 


portunity for the communication of a pothetical. The most striking feature is the 
knowledge of the Chinese language, and re- spiritual jurisdiction of the Mikado, and his 


(Tang yin), ending - 
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claims to be reverenced as a living Kami. It 
is this that constitutes the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Shinto system, and which it is 
hard to trace back to any but a native origin. 
If the Manchu reigning family in this coun- 
try takes a pleasure in the belief of a divine 
ancestry for itself, is it surprising that ages 
ago the Japanese should -have claimed for 
their ruler a like beginning? Kaempfer, 
with great probability, derives this aduration 
of the living Kami from hero worship. “A 

was 
turned by degrees into adoration and wor- 
ship. Superstition at last was carried so far 
that the Mikado,* or ecclesiastical hereditary 
emperors, being lineal descendants of these 
great heroes, and supposed heirs of their ex- 
cellent qualities, are looked upon as soon as 
they have taken possession of the throne as 
true and living images of their Kami, or 
ods, as Kami themselves, possessed of so 
much holiness that no gege (asecular, not 
divine person) dare presume to appear in 
their presence. Nay more, all the other 
Kami or gods of the country are under an 
obligation to visit him once a year, and to 
wait upon his sacred person, though in an 


invisible manner, during the tenth month. | 


Hence that month is called -Kaminatsuki— 
that is, the month without gods, and no fes- 
tivals are then celebrated, because the Kami 
are supposed not to be at home in their tem- 
ples, but at court waiting on their Dairi.” 


The Mikado or Dairi in his capacity as 
spiritual ruler assumes the power of canon- 
izing meritorious persons, usually on ac- 
count of their apparition after death, or some 
miracle said to be wrought by them. There 
is here a resemblance to the power exercised 
by the Chinese emperor of deifying generals 
who are killed in battle, officers massacred 
by rebels, and women who commit suicide at 
the taking of cities. There can be little 
doubt that the Mikado’s claims to divine 
honours and pretensions to the power of 
canonizing are an imitation of the usages of 
the Chinese court. The Mikado decrees a 
title and orders a Miya to be built to the 
memory of the deceased, and the Hwang-ti 
of China orders a title and a Ch‘i-tang much 
inthe same way. Kaempfer says the Shinto 
worship is offered, not to the Supreme Being 


who, as the Japanese acknowledge, dwells in | 


the highest heaven, nor to the inferior gods 
who live among the stars, but to the Kami 
who rule over their country and direct the 


~ 


* Mikado is formed from Mi, great (Sanscrit, Maha; 
Latin, magnus), and Kado, door (Mongol, egude, door; 


Chinese, hu, door, old form gu). The usage is 


like that of the Turkish Sublime Porte, denoting the 
Sultan, and the Chinese chau ting, court hall, meanin 
the emperor. 


elements, water, animals, and the produc- 
tions of the land. These Kami by their as- 
sistance and intercession will obtain for wor- 
shippers rewards in the future life propor- 
tionable to their behaviour in this. ‘They 
can also make them happy and miserable in 
the present world; and the very act of wor- 


ship, combined with a feeling of reverence — 


which accompanies it, tends to cleanse and 
purify the heart. So they argue. There is 
evidently Chinese thought lying at the bot- 
tom of this reasoning. The old Chinese re- 
ligion required the emperor to worship the 
Supreme Being, and the officers, princes and 
people to abstain from doing so. The feud- 
al lords, officers and people must worship the 
Shen of the hills and rivers, of the grain and 
land. It is the same idea. We only find 
defective the worship of the Supreme Being 
by the Mikado. This ought to be the law 
of Japan; but Kaempfer has omitted the 
record of it. 


The superiority of the Mikado to the Ka- 
mi is also like that claimed by the Chinese 
emperor over the Shen. While he adores 
heaven as a subject, he grants to the Shen 
titles and honours as their lord. 


The objects offered to the Kami resemble 
those presented to the Shen by the Chinese. 
Among these, which embrace ornaments, 
models of ships, images and rare curiosities, 
are found mirrors. ‘These are used to indi- 
cate that the Kami knows our hearts and 
actions. They seem to be used more by the 
Shinto sect than by the Chinese Tauists, but 
they are not wanting in this country. It is 


common to see them suspended over the 


doors of the temple of the protector of the 
city, the Ch‘eng hwang miau. A tuan charg- 
ed with falsehood will present a mirror to 
this divinity, as an appeal to him in his ca- 
pacity of judge. He is supposed to know the 
heart, and to administer punishments impar- 
tially. The mirror is therefore called Chau 
tan king—the mirror which reflects the in- 
terior of a man. Hither the heart (siz) or the 
gall (tan) is used in this name. The mirror 
is only found in the temples of Shen who 
have judicial functions. 

The white strips of paper suspended in 
Shinto temples we have not in China, nor are 
the buildings like; but the festivals have a 
close similarity. They have five great Rebi 
during the year, (1) new year’s day, (2) the 


third of the third month, (3) the fifth of the 


fifth month, (4) the 7th of the seventh 


. month, and (5) the ninth of the ninth month. 
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Of these the only day not kept in Peking as 
a festival is the 7th day of the 7th month; 
the remainder are all important days in the 
calendars of the temples. 
Since the resemblance is very close be- 
. tween the Kami and the Chinese Shen, it ap- 
pears to me that any attempt to employ 
Kami for God as known in Christian theolo- 
gy must be unsuccessful. Kaempfer says 
“‘the gods who are the subject of their wor- 
ship they call Sin and Kami, which signifies 
~ souls or spirits.” Kami in Japan, like Shen 
in China, is a mediator, an angel, finite in 
power, and inferior in rank to the hereditary 


emperor. Christianity teaches that the heath- 
en should put aside all these intruding ob- 


jects; and that each man should address him- 
self directly to the Supreme Being in the 
way of prayer, and through the intercession 
of the one Mediator between God and man. 
What have we to do as Christians with the 
Kami, except to deny them? The Roman 
Catholics adopted the equivalent to Tien-chu 
as their term for God. It would be well if 
we knew what term is used by the Shinto 
sect for that Supreme Being whom they 
‘think they are not called on to worship, be- 
- cause the Kami take nearer interest in their 
welfare. 


~ Kaempfer complains much of the igno- 
rance and arrogance of the Shinto sect. The 
attempt they are now making to revive the 
old ideas which surround the Mikado with 
the attributes of divinity, and require the 
people to worship him as a god, is proof 
‘sufficient that two centuries have not taught 
them wisdom. When the light of Western 
religion and science is beginning to shine in 
upon them, it is a bad time to think of re- 
storing such foolish notions. The Shen tai tsi, 
or alphabet of 14 letters, which forms one 
. of the instrument by which they would re- 
animate a decayed religion, does not really 
belong to them. It is Buddhist—in fact the 
Corean alphabet, made for the Coreans from 
the Sanscrit, and therefore is written. from 
left to right. Why this fact should be lost 
sight of by the Japanese is surprising. A 


FURTHER NOTES ON OPIUM. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D. © 


The following is the substance of a me- 
morial which appeared in the Peking Gazette, 
Ist moon, 3rd and 4th day (Feb. 13th and 


14th), of this year, from a Censor, 7H Bu 


ie a Jil: in which he prays that the 


production of the drug may be done away 
with, as destroying the means of subsistence, 
and hence the lives of the people. 


“It is the duty of the state,” he says “to 
provide for the wants of its people; and this 
opium is destroying the very foundations on 
which the state rests. Foud is like heaven to 
the people; planting opium is like nourishing 
disease. It entered the country first at Kan- 


liang H and then it spread to Shen- 


si, where it now grows everywhere in abund- 
ance. There are in each Asien more than 
10,000 meu of land, and in the province more 
than one million meu, under cultivation; and 
allowing three ‘meu of land for one man for 
a year, which is the calculation, there is there- 
fore in each province a deficiency of food suf- 


ficient to support some 10,000 men. In the 
following Asien cities in Kiangsu—Ba, 


and in Shantung—ZRr LF 


opium and millet are grown in about equal 
quantities. So common is it that the children 
have a vulgar rhyme which one hears every- 
where—‘ The whole earth over, the flowers 
[of the poppy] open; sleep goes, waking 
comes; to day we have [in possession], to- 
morrow it is gone [lost]; who cares for the 
future? The little people [inhabitants] covet 
wealth and forget the injury [inflicted]; the 
earth [foreign dirt] spreads everywhere with- 
out bounds.’ 


“The root must be removed, if opium 
smoking is to be abolished; and in this way 
only can the people have plenty, and life be 
nourished. 


‘‘In Kansuh and Shensi, where it was first 
planted, the people made money, and the 
mandarins also made much gain from the 
duty levied; and this plan they adopted to in- 
crease the revenues of a poor appointment. 
By and by the land was overgrown with it, 
and less and less grain was produced; and 
thus it came about, that the people began to 
starve—the valleys among the mountains 


were <tepopulated from insufficient food, and 


glance at a Corean book is sufficient to settl® 
gle question. | 


the people and soldiers were alike in want. 
Those who came with money to buy could not 
procure anything; and then it was that they 
threw themselves into the rivers and canals. 


Pexine, March 30th, 1869. 


The rebellion in the south-east was nothing to 
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the misery caused by this want of food. A 
good opium harvest cannot be called a good 
ear—it destroys the land, and leaves other 
land uncultivated; and the growers of opium 
never try to reclaim the barren wastes. The 
powers of the body are destroyed [by the 


drug]; consequently all other business suffers, 


even the cultivation of grain for the food of 
man. The opium smokers become idle; and, 
after some years, the strength of their bodies 
and the abundance of the earth are both par- 
alyzed. The people become poor, and all 
manner of evils arise. The evils are so great 
that they cannot be spoken of. It is fast 
spreading, and soon the whole earth will cov- 
ered with it, so that every one may see it. 


“Tt would be easy to forbid its cultivation, | $'¢ 
: ‘cation, a ready market also. 


produced in this province now supplies all 


ifthe yamens did not make so much by it. 
If the great officers of the government took 
the matter up in earnest, their action would 
resemble the sun. 
rising; so would it be with opium. 


“The petitioner is troubling his poor soul 
night and day, fearing that it will never be 
given up. He begs the emperor and the em- 
presses to issue a proclamation to all the high 
officials throughout the provinces to prohibit 
it, and to make it a punishable offence. The 
people will then be afraid, and desist from its 
cultivation. Now that the Tai-ping rebellion 
is over, and the people, who were scattered 
and had lost their all, are returning and set- 
tling down to peaceful industry, it is a con- 
venient time to inform them to grow the or- 
dinary cereals, upon which depend the life of 
man, and not to listen to those people who 
wish to grow opium because of its lucrative- 
ness. Thisis only temporary and. apparent, 
not real prosperity, and the future will prove 
this.” 

The Emperor has received this memorial. 

Some relate that opium smoking was first 
practised in the year 1666; but it is only 
since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury that it has become so widely known and 


used, and a knowledge of the regular culti- 


vation of the plant and inspissation of the 
juice has obtained. It has been known as a 
drug for 300 years. Its medicinal properties 
and qualities, botany and preparations are 
described quite minutely by the early writ- 
ers. About the same time in India and Co- 
thin-china opium was usedas philtre, or 
love potion, which it is said caused sleep or 
wakefulness, according to its mode of prep- 


aration. The Indians in going into battle 


took it to give them courage, or rather fury 
—they then rushed, like wild boars, headlong 
against the enemy. ‘Their charge was per- 
lous, and could only be avoided by turning 
aside, and allowing them to pass by. After 


some hours the stage of excitement was fol- 
lowed by their natural cowardice, or rather 
lassitude, which disabled them from defend- 
ing themselves; and thus they fell an casy | 


Darkness flies away at his 


prey to their enemies. It was in this way 
that the Macussars attacked the King of 
Siam, and were repulsed in 1687. 


Opium is now the staple production of 
Szechuen—the so called garden of China. 
Formerly the adjoining province of Yunnan 
supplied itself and the neighbouring districts 
with this drug. The growth of the drug has 
been transferred from the latter to the former 
province since the Mohammedan rebellion, ' 
which crushed the cultivation of the poppy, 
and of the more generous fruits of the soil. 
In Szechuen, the poppy has found a genial 
and well watered soil; and, by reason of the 
creat internal trade and means of communi- 
The opium 


the western provinces. Corroborative proof 
of this may be found in the fact that, com- 
pared with other articles imported into the 
creat emporium of Ifan-kow, which is the 
limit (so to speak) of the foreign drug, it ts 
said that there is a comparatively small im- 

ort of opium. The native drug is finding 
its way down the great rivers, travelling east- 
ward. 


From the observations of several .Ku- 
ropeans who have travelled in Mantchuria, it 
would appear that the drug is even there, in 
that remote region, extensively grown. 
There,.as in Szechuen, the whole country for 
miles looks white with the poppy flowers. 
Since the opening of the Yangtse to foreign 
trade, it appears that the native drug in the 
interior has become a half cheaper, and the 
number of smokers has been trebled. An 
acre, at one place, is said to yield 200 taels 
weight of the drug, and 20 per cent. cheaper 
than Indian opium. At another place, also 
in Mantehuria, where it is sown on a larger 
scale, an acre yields only 100 taels weight. 
At Kirin the cultivation of the poppy is still 
vaster. About 300 piculs are yearly brought 
to the market, and some of it is said to be 
offered for sale in Newchwang. The native 
drug is milder and more highly flavored than 
Malwa or Patna. The whole of this large 


‘native trade is the growth of the last five 


years. The corruption, indifference and 


weakness of the officials and government per- 


mit this; and, with a soil and climate well 


‘adapted for its growth, it threatens to over- 


run the land. Its cultivation has been un- 
successfully tried in some of the seaboard 
provinces, owing to the resistance of some of 
the oflicials, who fear that sufficient land 
would not be left to produce food for the 
eople. With depopulation rapidly increas- 
ing, from famine, poverty, disease, misrule 
and the drug itself, the culture of the plant 
is likely to increase in other parts of China, 
and sirengthen its hold where it now exists. 
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The great increase in its cultivation and | — 


consumption is the natural result of the 
legalization. Now opium smokers are free 
_ from all risk of decapitation, punishment or 
banishment. It is now so much cheaper, that 
the very poorest smoke. Formerly it was 
confined to the “upper ten.” In the reign 
of Tau-kwang, smokers were transported 
- beyond China proper; sellers of the drug 
were beheaded without delay. Under such 
‘stringent laws, the vice was comparatively 
rare. Several of the eunuchs were beheaded 
_ in his and the following reign. During the 
‘early years of his brother’s reign, before the 
legalization, Prince Kung ordered a thorough 


examination of the Forbidden City, and the 
_ eunuchs found smoking were either punished 
_ or dismissed. So strict at one time were the 


regulations against opium, that watches were 


- set on the housetops of suspected persons, | P 
_and the guilty were instantly brought before 
‘the yamens and punished. A new state of 
-matters has now arisen; punishments have 
ceased, and the consumption of the drug has 
- increased. The Emperor, I am told, is not 
_ aware of its existence among the officials 
and military. If he knew, the soldiers would | 


lose their pay, would be obliged to wear the 
kangue for two months, ultimately 
would be dismissed the service; officials 


would be transported. The Emperor is said 


to be unaware of the vast quantity consumed 


reception of less than half of the duty. 
We wish for the sake of Christianity and 


China, merchants and missions, humanity and 


British honour, philanthropy and population, 
‘commerce and capital, that we might see 
the end of this nefarious traffic. Foreign 
merchants must look more and more to their 
manufactures. The opium trade will some 
day soon pass out of their hands, if the Chi- 
nese government take no active measures to 
put down native cultivation. They will then 
have cause to regret ever having forcibly in- 
troduced an article, which has depopulated 
and impoverished the country, and ruined 
their own market—the largest in the world 
Western goods. | 


Pexine, March 31st, 1869. 


A PARABLE, 


Reader, did you ever hear of the Th 
of India, the ferocious worshippers of the 
murderous goddess Kali? Since A. D. 1810, 
British power has been vigorously exerted to 
exterminate them. But formerly, their little 
bands, disguised as merchants, to disarm sus. 

icion, moved about all parts of the country, 
They were of all races, castes, and creeds— 
murder being their ag and bond of 
union. They shed no blood, unless forced 
by circumstances to do so, accomplishi 
their object by strangling. Each band had 
its leader, and its teacher of the fearful art. 
For the rest, these wretches were divided 
into three classes—entrappers, stranglers, 
and grave-diggers. When the first named 
had succeeded in ensnaring some wealthy 
victim, at a given signal the stranglers threw 
a noose over him; and in a few minutes, 
amid profoundest silence, the grave-diggers 
bested all traces of the crime. Then the 
lunder was divided among them with relig- 
1ous ceremonies, and they passed on to com- 
mit new atrocities.* | 

I used to think I had never seen a Thug; 

but a dream I had the other day has awaken- 
ed horrible suspicions in my mind _ that these 
sanguinary devotees are not confined to In- 
dia, and taught me lessons which I shall leave 
you to find out for yourself, as I did. 


In my dream then I found myself we 
ina land where Thuggism prevailed, an 

was rapidly extending. The tenets and prac- 
tices of the sect, though of course modified 
by circumstances, were essentially the same 
as those just described. But poison was sub- 
stituted for the rope ; and, with a squeamish- 
ness singular enough in men who set so small 


violently taking it was regarded as criminal. 
Many of their adherents were natives of the 
country; but some were of foreign extrac- 
tion, and these I soon discovered to be the 
most wealthy and powerful. The organiza- 
tion of the sect, while far simpler than that 
adopted by the worshippers of “ Kali,” was 
even more terribly effective. Though all the 
members owned allegiance to a deity called 
“Sycee,” which was probably only the In- 
dian deity under a new name, they were 
nominally “of all races, castes, and religions” 
—their fearful occupation being a bond of 
union, the profits of which were large enough 
to make them loth to leave it. r was sur- 
prised, however, to find that concealment 
was not felt to be necessary. It appeared 
that they had not established themselves in 
the country without much bloodshed, and at 
one time both secresy and violence were 


~ 


* Vide Penny Cyelop., article * Thug.” 
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often needful to evade the authority of the 
law; but when I lived there all hope of resist- 
ance seemed to have died out, and few con- 
sidered the horrid craft as sinful, while man 
loried in it, and all could practise it with 
impunity. The victims of this dreadful 
brotherhood were to be counted by millions. 
One could not traverse a street of one of the 
eat citics without meeting many half pois- 
oned wretches; one could hardly enter a 
house without hearing bitter stories of buried 
reputations and murdered happiness. In- 
deed, many well-informed men went so far 
as to say that the population had already be- 
come sensibly diminished; and that unless 
some means could be devised to check the 
evil, the very existence of the nation was 
imperilled. It occurred to me that perhaps 
the power which had rooted it out in India 
might somehow accomplish the same desir- 
able result here. Alas! ga told me— 
though it could hardly be true—that this 
very power was its strongest support, and 
actually derived a revenue from its profits. 


We are used to anomalies in dreams, or I 
should have been startled by this and many 
other contradictions in this one. Among the 
strangest was the circumstance that not a 
few of the most successful of these whole- 
sale poisoners were in almost every other 
respect among the most amiable and estima- 
ble of men. Nay, some them had persuad- 


ed themselves, and tried hard to convince 


others, that their employment was a philan- 
thropic one; and defended it as a blessing. 
I fancied this must sound strange in the ears 
of their victims ; and possibly it was in con- 
sideration for their feelings that such state- 
ments were usually made in a foreign lan- 

uage. As to the mingling of such conflict- 
ing elements of character, I reflected that 
this was not an uncommon phenomenon, 
after all; and that we are all too ready to 
regard our own conduct in the most favour- 
able light, and even to call vice by the name 
of virtue when it is our interest to do so. 


The position which the Thugs held in the 
community was far less easily explained. I 
met them everywhere, and found them re- 
garded as the ornaments rather than the 
pests of society. I suppose their wealth, 
their social qualities, and their ability, made 
men forget their real character. Yet it seem- 
ed difficult to understand how persons who 
would have shrunk in horror from men con- 
victed of theft could be on terms of closest 
intimacy with those who had helped to de- 
stroy thousands of their fellow men. 

But the greatest surprise was yct to come. 
A friend informed me that there was another 
organization established in the land, the pro- 
fessed object of which was the extinction— 


not merely of murder, but of every other 
form of wrong doing, and the encouragement 
of benevolence and love. 
news. Here then, thought I, there is a gleam 
of hope for this unhappy country. Here 
are some who stand aloof from Thugs of 
every class, and who are banded together in 
the sacred interests of human life and hap- 
piness, and though in a minority as yet, and 
doubtless often vilified and despised, their 
cause will one day triumph; for it would be 
a libel upon humanity to believe that such 
crimes against God and man can go on un- 
checked forever. 

With such feelings, I attended one of their 
most solemn mectings, determined to join 
them heart and soul. Over the door, as I 
entered the room, I read the words, ** Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Im- 
agine my astonishment then, on finding my- 
self at once surrounded by _ very men 
whom I had supposed would ‘be the last to 
come there! “What! do you receive Thugs 
then?” said I, turning to one who held a 
prominent position in this anti-murder asso- 
ciation. ‘ How do you reconcile this with 
your principles? Have these persons relin- 
quished their evil habit?” Oh,” was the 
reply, “we insist upon a general recognition 
of the evil of murder, but avoid pushing 
things to extremes. We speak and write 
against the crime constantly ; but you know, 
practically, we must mingle the ‘suaviter in 


modo’ with the ‘fortiter in. re.’ Besides, it 


would never do to drive these men from us. 
Some of them only kill occasionally, others 
merely as the agents of others, and numbers 
of them have many good traits of character, 
which encourage us to hope that if we can 
retain them under our influence, we may 
gradually be able to induce them to give up 
the thing altogether.” 


I thought this queer reasoning, and could 
hardly help laughing at the idea of a man 
gradually giving up such a trade as this; but 
just at the moment our conversation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of some one who 
wished to be received into the association. 
My — at once rejected the applica- 
tion. The poor fellow was greatly distressed, 
and urged his sincere sympathy with our ob- 
ject; and, moreover, that he himself needed 
just such help as we could give. It was all 
in vain. “It would contradict our fun- 
damental principles,” said my friend; “why, 
you are half dead already? You confess 
that you have fallen into the hands of the 
Thugs, and your whole appearance proves 
it!” | 


This was good 
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Wils SO astounded by the discovery of the. 
way in which this extraordinary association 
on plied its prince iples to the poisoner and his 
victim respectively, and the whole thing 
struck me as at once so ludicrous and yet so 
sad, that | heard no more, and awoke with- 
out getting any explanation of it, 


Perhaps you can help me, dear reader, 
and also comfort me with the assurance that it 
was udrenm, which sometimes doubt. 
has made me very unhappy; for if such a 
country should really exist, and we be living 
in it, there must be dark days in store for 
Who was it said, “Phe voice of 
thy brother's blood cricth unto me from the 
pe 

X. 


_ OPIUM AND OTHER NARCOTICS. 


BY J. G. KERR, M, 


You request me to give my opinion, ina 
few words, of the extent and effects of opium- 
smoking in China, 


With regard to the extent of opium-smok- 
ing, there are no data from which to make a 
reliable statement, It is, indeed, a matter of 
no consequence to have the accurate statistics 
on this point, It is suflicient to know that, in 
wddition to native production, $68,200,000 
worth of opium is annually imported,* all of 
Which is consumed, airely by smokers, and 
partly as a poison for self destruction, Hund. 
reds and perhaps thousands of lives are lost 
annually inthis province by suicide, and many 
of them merely because the poison is so easily 
obtained. Perhaps for all China 10,000 deaths 
annually would not be too high an estimate. 


Whetherthe number who use opium is more 
cor less than any given estimate is a matter of 
entire indifference, as faras the morality of 
the question is concerned, Tf there is any 
wrong or guilt on the part of those who sup- 
ply it to the Chinese, the wrong and the guilt 
Will insure the penalty, whether there be 1,000 
or 10,000 who sulfer. 


The effects of opium-smoking are physical 
and moral, Acting through the “body, it reach- 


es the soul. While the one wastes away, the | 
other is corrupted and degraded. While the 


appetite for the fascinating poison grows 
stronger and stronger, 
becomes blunted, the sensibilities hardened ; 
and finally the gratification of the morbid ap- 
petite becomes ‘he controlling motive of every 


purpose and act. 


_ The etfects of opium have been observed 
and described by many authors, and a short 
residence in China will enable any one to 
‘study them for himself. I propose here only 
to point out these effects, and = — in 


* Mr. Knowlton, in y ites and Quer ies, 
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[J uly, 


which they oceur, In doing this it will be 
useful to compare it with other drags which 
are more or less similar in their action on the 
human system, and which are in common use 
in some parts of the world more civilized than 
China. Indeed there is reason to believe that 
some persons, Who are very anxious to put a 
stop to the trade in and use of opium in’ Chi- 
na, give their influence to encourage the pro. 
-duetion, sale and use of one or both of these 
articles, 

In medical books, opium is called a stimu. 
lant narcotic, and the order of its action on the 
chief organs of the body may be stated as 
follows:— 

Opium affects Ist the Brain, 2nd the Heart, 

8rd the Stomach, 

Whiskey do, do. do, do, 

Tobacco do, do, do.. do, 

Krom the brain, the whole nervous system 
is affected; and through the heart, the entire 
circulation of the blood; and through the 
stomach, the entire digestive and assimilative 
apparatus is influenced, 

The effects of opium on these organs are 
divided into various stages, and. the order of 
their succession is as below:— 


Opium Ist Excites, 2nd Depresses, srd 
Deranges. 

Whiskey do. do, do, do, 

Tobacco do, do. do, 


The excitement and depression are tempo- 
rary; but the derangement of the nervous, cir- 
culatory and digestive functions of the body 
are permanent in cases of habitual indulgence, 

The effects on the mind may be stated as 
follows:— 


Opium excites the intellectual faculties. 

Whiskey do. do. 

Tobacco’ do, do, 

The use of stimulants to excite the intellect- 
ual faculties is often resorted to, when it is 
‘desired to put forth special effort. They are 
also used to commit deeds from which the 
mind would otherwise shrink, It will no 
duubt be admitted that the excessive use of 

Opium depraves the moral sensibilities. 
Whiskey — do. do. do, 
Tobacco do. do. do. 

And the ruin of the physical, moral and in- 
tellectual nature of man from intemperance is 
too frequent a sight. to call for evidence here. 
But some may not be ready to admit that the 


habitual use in moderate quantitirs of stim- 
ulant narcotics depraves the moral sensibili- 
ties. Of such an one, I would ask what con- 
clusions he would deduce from the facts stated 
ubove, or such part of them as he admits to 
be fact. Can he avoid the conclusion that 
the use of 


Opium is useless, injurious, and therefore 
sintul ? 

Whiskey do. do, do. 

Tobacco do. do. do. 


Or will he contend that he can indulye in the 
, habitual use of drugs which are of no use, but 
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are ‘positively without ‘depraving his 


moral sensibilities, and hardening con- 


science? ‘To any one who is of this opinion, it 
isn matter of indifference which of the three 
articles referred to he prefers, But, if he in- 
dulges in one, and choose another, [aver 
that he has no right to come to pull the beam 
out of my eve, until he has prot eta of the mote 
inhisown eve, Orif he is a church officer, I 
contend that he, with his seyar in his mouth, 
or the wine bottle on his table, has no right. to 
exclude a poor Chinese brother from the 
church because he has a weakness for his 
opium. 

There are other considerations whieh may 
help to decide doubtful) questions concerning 
stimulants and narcotics, 

Opium leads to excess, 
Whiskey ilo, do, - 
Tobacco do, do, 


While a given person may not be led on to 


excessive indulgence, his example will lead 


others Who have less firmness, or may be ex- 
posed to more powerful temptations, 


The question of the use of money is one 
which often comes up in) connection with 
habits of indulgence, which depraved moral 
sensibilities are often insufficient to overcome, 
In some cases, it takes the form of food or no 
food for wife and children, In others, of the 
use and abuse of means given to one to be 
used for God's: glory, The statement will 


doubt be admitted by most persons that the 


use of 
Opium causes waste, and tends to poverty. 
Whiskey do, do, do, 
Tobacco do, do, do, 


This cannot be otherwise. There is waste 
of land and of labor in) producing articles 
which are injurious, and there is waste in con- 
suming articles which are both useless and in- 
jarious, and which corrupt man’s moral nature, 
Poverty and crime are the natural offspring of 
indulgence in drugs which vitiate the normal 


state of the body and its relations to the) 


aoul,: 


The reason why these three articles are sim- 


lar in their effects on the human system 
thus “repressing disturbances and persecu- 


Made clear by the researches of modern 
chomistry. ‘The family likeness is seen in the 
fact that, 
Opium contains a powerful poison, Morphia. 
Whiskey do, do. Alcohol. 
‘Tobacco do. do. Nicotin. 
The above considerations will, I trust, aid 
somewhat in giving a clearer idea of the na- 
tare of that poison which has so fascinating a 
charm for the Chinese, and which in many 
thousands of instances presents an insuper- 
able obstacle to their acceptance of Christian- 
ty. Itis a subject of solemn importance to 
ul who seek by precept and exaniple to en- 
force the truth upon the heathen,  —..9 


sentiment not only of pushing 
rights, but, if necessary, of pushing beyond 
them. Christianity is of God, and the whole 


CANTON, March, 1869, 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. | 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
CONSULS. 

Mr. Evrror | 

In your number for the present month, 
which arrived at Amoy yesterday, Pnotiee an 
article the above signed (i., 
Hangehow,” which is likely to leave some ine 
correct impressions on the minds of readers, 
and should therefore be auswered, 

The writer expresses his opinion with mod. 
esty. He says that he has not been long in 
the missionary field, and has not had any per. 
sonal experience of the difficulties whieh have 
led) other missionaries to apply to their re- 
spective Consuls for assistance, He even is not 
quite sure that such missionaries have been in 
the wrong; but he does not think that he, if 
he should be brought into similar ditheulties, 
would follow their example, Tle writes the 
article “chielly with the hope of bringing the 
matter under discussion.” There ean be no 
objection to bringing forward for discussion a 
subject of so much importance, and the spirit 
above gnanifested by the writer is altogether 
commendable, 

Perhaps it is because he has been so) short 
atime inthe field, that he has been to 
vive impressions not altopether ino aecoydance 


with the modest spirit he endeavors to enlti- 


vate, Possibly he has obtained some of his 
facts (or supposed facts) concerning the views 
and practices of missionaries from other 
sources than from missionaries themselves, 
He adds, ina postseript, “Since writing the 
above T have seen the reprints of several arti- 
cles, Which appeared in the home papers, on 
the Yanechow affair, These articles lack none 
of that prejudice and ignorance which usually 
characterize such productions, * * * * The 
writers on the whole take the same view of 
Consular interference as that which FE have 
taken in this paper.” It isa wonder that he 


‘did not have more misgivings about the sen- 


timents of his paper when he found hitaself in 
such bad company. 

When Consuls are “active and prompt” in 
demanding for us the protection of law, and 


tions,” no doubt missionaries, as all other 


‘right minded persons, give their meced of 


praise, Do not faithful officers deserve this 
at our hands? Perhaps * H, G.” has also heard 
some missionary say, “O, let us push our 
treaty rights.” But I doubt whether he has 
heard that sentence in a connection where it 
meant—as is implicd in the position where he 
uses it—-that we should go to the utmost of 


our treaty rights in seeking the interposition 
of * the strong arm of law,” 
arm of a man-of-war.” 


or ‘the stronger 


All missionaries, I trust, would adopt the 
our treaty 


Chinese Empire ts within the limits through- 
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out which we are commanded to publish it. 
“It ought to be tolerated throughout China; 
therefore, if it be not so tolerated, we are au- 
thorized to “memorialize” for its toleration. 
So far-as the provisions of treaties allow us to 
- go, we may go, and may properly appeal to 
’ the treaties for protection. If the treaty pro- 
visions are too limited, then we may go beyond 
them, and must go beyond then, if the provi- 
dence of God only open the way, and give us 
the strength for the work. 
Such doubtless are the sentiments of ‘the 
generality of missionaries,” but’ ‘H. G.” is 
mistaken when he represents that there is a 
spirit among them, “ manifesting itself on all 
sides, to call in the aid of foreign power on 
every occasion of oppression or persecution.” 
- The hackneyed statement of missionary haters 
that missionaries desire to propagate Chris- 
tianity by the sword is utterly false. So far 
as my observation has extended, it is not the 
practice of missionaries to push their treaty 
rights in seeking redress for all oppression 
_ and persecution. They submit to much oppo- 
_ sition, and they exhort the native converts to 
bear persecution. Usually it is only in the 
more flagrant cases of injustice, and then only 
when the native authorities have been appeal- 
ed to in vain by the native Christians, that 
missionaries appeal to their respective Consuls. 
As regards the Yangchow and Fvochow af- 
fairs, the statements of “H.G.” in the main 
- peem correct. The troubles did happen in con- 
nection with missionaries, but not decause they 
were missionaries. It was because they were 
Soreigners. As regards the Formosa affair, the 
statement of “‘ H. G.” is almost as incorrect 
as the statements of the Duke of Somerset and 
the Earl of Clarendon. He says that “the 
_ chief parties concerned were the missionaries.” 
All the foreign inhabitants of Takao, and all 
the merchants of of Taiwan foo (there were no 
missionaries in that city), and especially the 
British Consul, were concerned. One mer- 
cantile firm had had goods confiscated, their 
compradore imprisoned, and his house plunder- 
ed. One merchant had _ been stabbed, and 
another had been marked out for assassination 
by the magistrate. The foreign residents at 
Takao had been threatened again and again 
by mobs which the native authorities would 
do nothing to repress, The foreigners had 
been compelled to flee from Taiwan foo for 
their lives. The British Consul had received 
insult upon insult; and at last, when he had 
made an appointment to visit the District 
Magistrate, an ambush of some two bundred 
armed men was placed along the road to cut 
off him and his party. The British govern- 
ment in censuring the Consul surely must 
have been ignorant of the facts. 
_ As regards the general question, whether it 
_ be right for Christians to apply to the author- 
ities for protection against persecution, it 
seems to me that the Scriptures lay down 
principles for our guidance. Magistrates are 
“for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.’ It is right for 


us to apply to them for this purpose. No doubt 


it is often better to suffer annoyance than to 
make this application—not so much for the 
benefit of persecutors, as for the benefit of the 
pessecuted—and to avoid giving unnecessary 
trouble, and thus manifest the patience of 
Christ. But for the good order of society there 
is a limit beyond which we should not snbmit 
without first claiming the benefit of law. 

God has promised to supply all our wants, 
but we have no right to plead the fulfilment 
of this promise, unless we use the legitimate 
means he puts within our power. So he will 
protect his people in persecution, but they must 
use the legitimate means he provides them 
with. If a band of wicked men resolve to 
drive Christianity out of a given place, the 
Christians are not immediately to flee, or 
quietly to submit to plunder and extermina. 
tion. After proper application has been made 
to the constituted authorities, if no redress or 


protection can be obtained, then is the time to 


flee or submit. 

The distinction which “H.G.” makes be. 
tween appealing against the people to the 
magistrate, and appealing against an inferior to 
a superior magistrate is a distinction without a 
difference. In either case it is appealing to the 
constituted authority which God has appoint. 
ed for this purpose. In China usually it is 
an appeal against the lower to the higher 
authorities. The persecutions are almost al- 
ways instigated by the literati, who have a 
quasi civil authority, or by the connivace 
(if not worse) of the magistrates themselves, 
So that the example of Paul is just in point. 
The Saviour’s injunction, “When they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee ye into another,” 
does not mean that when the literati get upa 
mob in Yangchow the missionary must im- 
mediately decide to give up that city for Chin- 
kiang. He does not know yet that the people 
to whom he sought to carry the gospel have 
deliberately rejected his message. There may 
be many in that city ready to listen to him. 
When he finds that the law will not protect 
him, or that the people deliberately reject the 
truth, then will be the time for him to “shake 
off the dust of his feet.” 

As regards our appeals to the Consuls, it is 
the law—the treaty—which has made this our 
duty. Often would we save our Consuls these 
annoyances, but we are forbidden to go to the 
native authorities except through them. 

It is a great mistake to represent our ap- 
peals to the Consul as an appeal to the sword. 
The Consul is a civil officer. Whether force 
in any given instance shall be employed is not 
to be decided by the missionary, and therefore 
he is not responsible. When it is decided by 
the proper authorities that force is necessary 
none deprecate the necessity more than the 
missionary. 

“ H. G.” says that when we in this way get 
the benefit: of our rights, others who sometimes 
abuse us also get the bencfits resulting there- 
from; and he asks, “Cui bono?” I answer, 
What harm? .. 

} J. V.N. T. 


Amoy, June 4th, 1869. 
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AND MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 


Dear 

[ have read with great attention and somo 
regret the able letter on missionaries and 
their Consuls in your last issue; for its tone 
is 30 moderate, its argument so forcible, and 
its reasoning so conclusive, that I cannot but 
fear it will obtain a currency, to the dis .vl- 
vantage of the missionary body to which 


from a fatal flaw in its composition it is not 


entitled. 

Were the premises upon which “IT. G.” 
takes his stand as just as the logic he applies 
to them, to my mind he would be unanswer- 
able; and it would only be left to us to re- 
gret that the missionary body had so fallen 


away,-and to hope for a total chanze of. 


olicy in future; for most undoubtedly the 
Protestant missionary should: be here solely 
as the preacher of the Gospel of Love and 
Peace, and has no warrant, had he the desire 
todo so, to attempt to propagate the opin- 
ions he holds and the faith he serves by 
force. He is to offer the means of salvation to 
all men—not to compel their adoption by any. 


But, happily, I am not constrained by 
evidence to admit his facts, but rather to 
dismiss them as but the creations of a fond 
imagination. Instances there may have 
been of injudicious members of the body 
making unreasonable appeals, and for the 
fault of sume all have suifered; but [I deny 
that it has been almost invariably the policy 
of missionaries to appeal to their Consuls for 
the aid of the strong arm of power, to de- 
vote themselves to pushing their treaty 
rights irrespective of other considerations, 
to place their trust in the aid of man and 
the carnal weapons of warfare. Long ex- 
perience, on the contrary, at the various 
ports, has led me rather to the conclusion 
that they are rather too much averse to tak- 
ing advantage of the assistance they might 
obtain in the furtherance of the objects of 
their mission from the support of the foreign 
communities among which they dwell, and of 
those in power. | 


For [ believe that there is at bottom great 
sympathy with mission work, even in the 
breasts of those whose lives and pursuits 
seem most at variance with the professions 
of their religion; and that great and valu- 
able aid could and would have been given 
both by merchants and Consuls, could mis- 
sionaries—shutting their eyes to faults they 
were unable to affect—have been induced to 
seek the friendly hands ready to be extended 
to them, instead of (as they almost invariably 
have done) rejecting even proffers of codp- 
eration, if the vessels placed at their disposal 
were not without spot or blemish. 


_ Indeed, so far has this been carried, that 
in many places there has at various times 


arisen a feeling of antagonism between the 
missionaries and the foreign communities 
and Consuls—a feeling evanescent indeed, 


fading away as each gained a clearer insight 
‘into the hearts of t 


e other, but ‘shewing 


conclusively that it has not been the policy 


‘of the soldiers of the Cross to place their de- 


endenee too much in man. 

With “ H. G.’s” theological arguments, as 
a layman I feel it would be unbecoming fur 
me to deal; though [ may perhaps be allow- 
ed to point out that he has somewhat mis- 
apprehended the nature and effect of the 
instances he adduces of St. Paul’s appeals to 
his Roman citizenship, which appear to me 
to be an exact parallel to the case of an ap- 
peal by a Kuropean missionary to his Consul, 
when threatened by violence at the hands of 
mandarins, literati or village head men—St. 
Paul having, in each mstance when threaten- 
ed by local violence, appealed to the highest 
earthly authority he knew under the law, to 
prevent such threats from being carried 
into effect. I grant it is no precedent fora 
demand for compensation for injuries—unless 
the first instance, in which St. Paul demand- 
ed to be reinstated in honour, be thought to 
have that effect; but it is a clear precedent 
for an appeal to the higher authorities for 
protection against threatened violence. 

I however go so far with “TI. G.,” that I 
agree as to the inadvisability of a mission's at- 
tempting to make good its position by force; but 


in many cases I believe-—in all where there 
is @ thorough honest understanding between 
the missionary and the Consul—that an ap- 
peal to the latter will have the effect of en- 
abling the misunderstanding which is at the 
bottom of three-fourths of the opposition to 
missionaries to be removed, and of obtaining 
the quiet opening of a field of labour hither- 
to closed. [ can speak of one instance, from 
positive knowledge, where this has been done 
—the authorities having been—at the same 


time requested to do their duty in the pre- 
vention of riot, and to explain the objects of 
the establishment of a chapel which had 
given rise to the outbreak—with the grati- 
fying result of turning the chief opposers 
into the best supporters of the mission. 

And there is another point of view in 
which report, at least, to a Consul becomes a 
duty. The missionary who visits the interior 
does so in two capacities—as a preacher of 
the word, and as a foreigner; and although 
disposed to suffer persecution in the former, 
he has no right to pass attack unnoticed in 
the latter ; for by his doing so he would en- 
courage the evil disposed to further and graver 
outrages on his fellow citizens who follow in 
his footsteps. Duty to society requires the 
prosecution of the thief one is personally in- 


clined to pardon; and [ can see no warrant 
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for admitting that a missionary is. absolved 
by his calling from his social obligations. 
~~ Such are my views, which I put forward 
with some hesitation ; for although a twenty 
years in the country and speak the language 
man, I may be as deficient in the power of 
applying my experience as “H. G.” in his 
position as a newcomer is in information; 
‘but whether valuable or not, my witness is 
heartily at the service of the body whose cause 
- must be at heart that of all professing Chris- 
-tians of whatever sect, nation or denomina- 
tion. | 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR CHALONER. 


The Chinese Wecrorder 
AND 


MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 
Bev. S. Baldwin, Bditor. 


FOOCHOW, JULY, 1969, 
BIRTHS. | 


At Peking, 17th May, 1869, a son to Rev. J. S. BuR- 
DON, of the English Church Mission. 

At Canton, 24th May, 1869, a daughter to Rev. JOSEPH 
GIBSON, of the English Wesleyan Mission. 


MARRIAGE. 


| -At Canton, 20th May, 1869, by Rev. A. Hanspach, 
‘Rev. F. HUBRIG to Miss MARIE NIEDLICH, all of the 
‘Berlin Mission. 


_ The Recorper for June was sent 

all ports south of Foochow, per Steamer 
'Yesso, June 2nd. 

‘ _ To all ports north of Foochow, per Stmr. 

Prince Kung, June 8th. 

-» To America, per P. M. Steamer from 
Shanghai, June 19th. 


AMOY COLLOQUIAL DIALECT. 


A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial, by 
-. Rev J. Macgowan, of the London 
Missionary Society. Hongkong: 
Printed by De Souza & Co. 1869. 
_ This work, lately issued, is designed, 
as the author states in the preface, ‘ to 
_ assist beginners in their first efforts to 
acquire a knowledge of the Amoy dia- 
lect.” It seems admirably adapted to 
the purpose in view. The thirteen in- 
-troductory sections give the pronouns, 
with some of the more common verbs 
and nouns, and a variety of useful 
_ short phrases. The subsequent sections 
are classified under the following heads 
—household matters, fish, vegetables, 
crockery, fruits, furniture, bedroom 


furniture, servants, times and seasons, 
natural phenomena, travelling, diseases, 
dress, a lady’s work-basket, professions, 
trades, literary examinations and de. 
grees, feast days and special seasons of 
the Chinese, a list of classifiers, family 
relationships, prepositions, conjunc. 
tions, the verb, enclitics, comparison of 
adjectives, moral and religious terms, 
names of gods and goddesses, polite 
phrases, articles of merchandise, words 
and phrases used in commerce, goods, 
teas, the shroff, the godown man, a 
dictionary of some of the principal 
verbs and adjectives in the Amoy dia- 
lect, and a short supplementary list of 
nouns. 

The frequent occurence of the small” 
indicates the prevalence of nasal tones 
in this eminently nasal dialect. A good 
nose, with unobstructed nostrils, is a 
sine qua non to the attainment of per. 
fection in the Amoy dialect. The habi- 
tual use of the nose as an organ of 


speech, however, must tend to intro- 


duce some unnecessary nasals into our 


-|own language. We do not affirm this 


to be true of our brethren at Amoy; 
but merely throw it out as, @ priori, a 
reasonable theory. 

We notice that 4 is used after ch, k, 
p and t, asan aspirate. It seems to us 
a fact much to be regretted that. some 
uniform system for representing Chi- 


nese sounds has not long ere this been 


agreed upon. In most works, a turned 
corama (‘) or an apostrophe (’) is used to 
represent the aspirate sound, and to our 


‘tnotion Ch‘in looks much better that 


Chhin. It is very desirable, too, that 
some uniform system for representing 
the tones should be agreed upon. Late 
works in Mandarin adopt ‘the tonal 
marks used in Williams’ Tonic Diction- 
ary, which are also used in the Foochow 
Dictionary now being printed. For 
purposes of comparison, the represent- 
ation of the same sounds in different 
dialects by the same symbols is of great 
importance. 

We heartily recommend Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s work to all who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the Amoy 
dialect, and to all who wish to have 
the various dialects of China represent- 
ed in their libraries. Judging from 
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such glances as we have been able to 
make through the book, we should say 
that oversiiial one wishes to know, 
for use in ordinary conversation, may 
here be found, down to the last *‘onom- 
atopoetic” article of bedroom furni- 
ture. 

The work embraces 200 pages, is 


well printed, and is sold—we under- | 


stand—at $4 per copy. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 
—The North China Daily News, in a no- 


tice of our last number, commits a singular 
mistake, in saying, “The first article is one 
of a series of papers by Mr. T. Watters, on 
Buddhism in Gnina, which appeared, during 
the year 1854, in the columns of the North 
China Herald, and were re-printed in the 
almanack published by this office.” The mis- 
take must have arisen from some strange 
strange misconstruction of Mr. Watters’ foot 
note, in which he acknowledged his indebt- 
edness to a series of articles formerly pub- 
lished in the North China Herald by the 
Rev. J. Edkins. | 

—Rev. J. Edkins, in a note accompanying 
his valuable article on Tauism in Japan, 
says :—“* The letter of Mr. Goble has led to 
the composition of the accompanying article. 
I hope that it may elicit farther correspond- 
ence. I have long regretted that the field 
of the Recorper was limited to China. In- 
teresting results would doubtless spring from 
the combination and comparison of the la- 
bours of investigators resident in the two 
countries. The union in object in mission 
labours in China and Japan should bring us 
into contact.” We heartily indorse this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Edkins, and hope that mis- 
sionaries in Japan will freely avail themselves 
of our columns for the purposes indicated. 

—The statistics of Protestant Missidns are 
now all received, except from some missions 
in Shanghai. They will be published in 


our next number. We hope we shall not be | 


compelled to leave any of the columns blank, 
on account of reports failing to come to hand. 

—Communications have been received 
from “ Reader,” “Sophron” and “ H. G.” on 
the samshu and tobacco question. ‘I'hey are 
crowded out of this number; and inasmuch 


as the discussion of these questions in our | 


and we deem it due to him to publish it. We 
of course hold our columns open to any reply 
that may be made in a proper spirit; but a 
general discussion of the propriety of usin 
tobacco or samshu is not within the scope o 
the Recorper. 

—The following, from Dr. Dudgeon, 
will be of interest to all who use books 
in the Mandarin Colloquial :— 

“The following note may perhaps 
be of use to some of your readers :— 
Prices of books as furnished from Mr. 
Burns’ blocks by the Lung-wan-chae 
shop, in the the 
east end of the Liew-li-chang, Peking. 


nz Rx ae, Chong tau ch‘e ming, 
74 sheets, at 62 cents of a tael per 1000 
sheets==4 taels, 58 cents, 100 copies, 


good paper, stiff covers. Pilgrim’s 


Progress FR FRE 1st part, 134 


sheets, at 65 cents of a tael per 1000 
sheets==8 taels, 71 cents, per 100 copies. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 2nd part, 116 
sheets, at 65 cents of atael per 1000 
sheets==7 taels, 54 cents, per 100 copies. 
‘ Book of Psalms,” 130 sheets, at 65 
cents of a tael per 1000 sheets=8 taels, 
45 cents, per 100 copies. All on good 
paper, with stiff covers, and firmly 
stitched. These four books constitute 
Mr. Burns’ literary work during a four 
years’ residence in Peking.” 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Pexinc.—Mrs. Goodrich, of the American 
Board Mission, left for the U. S. in the May 
steamer, in a delicate state of health.—The 
North China Mission of the American Board 
held a Conference at Peking in May. A 
brief notice of its proceedings, by Rev. L. 
N. Wheeler, has come to hand just too late 
for insertion in this number. 
Trentstn.—Rev. J. Innocent and family, 
of the English Methodist New Connection 
Mission, and Mrs. Williamson, wife of Rev. 


J. Williamson, of the London Mission, left 


Shanghai in the May steamer for San Fran- 
cisco, en route to England. 
SHanGHal.—The subscribers to the Amer- 


ican Episcopal Hospital, at Hongque, will be 


columns seems likely to awaken ill feeling, | glad to hear that that institution is rapidly 
without conducing to any good result, we | extending its sphere of usefulness. A build- 


think it had perhaps best be dropped. The) 
article by Dr. Kerr, published in this num-' i been completed. 
| 
| 


ber, was prepared in response to a request 


from us for his views on the opium question, | last. In view of t 


ing amply sufficient for its present needs has 
Not less than five 


undred persons applied for aid on Monday 
| he want of more medical 
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